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American University Ideals. 
By Pres. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University. 
[Report of an Address. ] 


President Hadley, of Yale, recently delivered an ad- 
dress at Northwestern university which gives in a forc- 
ible way the peculiar characteristics of American univer- 
sity organization. There are, he said, two traditional 
conceptions of a university—the German and the Eng- 
lish. The German regards it primarily as a group of 
professional schools. It has its three faculties devoted 
to the “ learned” professions of theology, law, and medi- 
cine; and a fourth faculty, which until the last century 
was a sort of college of arts, intended to prepare the pu- 
pils for the professional schoals, but which has now be- 
come a faculty of philosophy, intended for the training 
of teachers and investigators. 

Opposed to this is the English conception, which takes 
little or no account of professional training; which re- 
gards the university as a place where, to quote the words 
of President Wilson, “Many are trained to the love of 
letters and science, and a few to their successful pur- 
suit.” 

I would not deny the title university to an institution 
which was successfully conducted either on the old Eng- 
lish model or on the old German model; but I believe 
that in each case it would fall short of the full realization 
of what a university can be and ought to be. 

If it consists almost entirely of professional schools it 
tends to become practical in the bad sense of the word. 
If a university, in its efforts to be practical, simply adapts 
means to ends in education, and shows its students how 
to do public service, it does unbounded good. But if it 
goes one step further, and confines its attention to those 
things which will bring a visible, material return, it does 
equally unbounded harm. It is essential to the future of 
the nation that there should be men who look at the ser- 
vice rather than the: return—men with whom things of 
sentiment count for just as much as things of business; 
and it is perhaps the highest duty of the university in its 
teaching of science and letters, of morality and of religion, 
to cultivate this way of looking at things. If it fails to 
do this it will, in an old country like Germany, become 
imbued with the spirit of officialism; in a new country 
like America, with that of commercialism. 

On the other hand, a university of the English type is 
likely to fall into idealism in the bad sense of the word. 
If our pursuit of idealism means that we are inspired by 
noble and far-reaching motives it is good. If it means 
that we do not know how to give effect to these motives 
in every-day work it is bad. It is the duty of a university 
to teach disinterested service. If its atmosphere be- 
comes exclusively professional it teaches service, but not 
disinterestedness; if it becomes exclusively non-profes- 
sional it teaches disinterestedness, but not service. It 
is our problem to combine the two. 

Fortunately the American university ideal, so far as it 
has been formed, recognizes the need of this combination. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century the combination 
of college and professional schools had become established 
as the typical American university. We may regard it 


as settled by the logic of history that the American ani- 
versity, for the present at any rate, shall have both its 





school of arts as a center of idealism and its several pro- 
fessional schools as means of practical realization of the 
ideals. 

But there are equally important questions bearing on 
the future of the professional schools which are by no 
means thus settled. One of these deals with the proper 
method of co-ordination between the different parts of a 
university. Shall we regard the college as a sort of pre- 
paratory department, thru which all should, if possible, 
be made to pass before they enter the professional 
schools? Or shall we regard the different departments, 
collegiate and professional, as existing side by side? In 
many of our universities a preliminary course in college 
is required for entrance to the so-called “learned” pro- 
fessions of theology, law, and medicine. I believe that 
this requirement is a mistake. It involves an effort to 
perpetuate a distinction which is contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions. Its tendency is to shut out boys 
whose fathers have no money from-the practice of these 
callings. I also believe that it will tend to lower the 
standard of our collegiate degrees. For if we are to re- 
quire a certain degree of all candidates for law or medi- 
cine we shall be under constant pressure to reduce the 
requirement for that degree to the minimum which it is 
easy to exact of all. Let the preliminary examinations 
of our professional schools be fixed as high as may be 
necessary; but let us not, in lieu of such requirement, 
insist on preliminary residence at a collegiate institution 
from those who lack either the money or the inclination 
to profit thereby. And let us in the future, as we have 
done in the past, construct our collegiate courses to meet 
the needs of those who want them, instead of recon- 
structing them to meet the needs of those who do not 
want them. 

There is a second question concerning the position of 
our professional schools less prominently in the fore- 
ground of public discussion, but no less important. Shall 
we consider it their aim to prepare men for public ser- 
vice? Or shall we regard them as places of research, 
whose contribution to scientific progress furnishes their 
main justification and whose teaching work is only inci- 
dental? There is in these days a tendency to exalt philo- 
sophical investigation at the expense of teaching. Re- 
search is a thing of great importance to the community, 
and those who are engaged therein often show them- 
selves all the better teachers on that account. But we 
make a mistake if we fix our eyes too exclusively on re- 
search at the expense of teaching and estimate the 
value of a university solely on the former basis. It 
may be true that one real jurist is worth a hundred ordi- 
nary lawyers; that one medical discoverer does more good 
than a thousand physicians; that one prophet is worth 
ten thousand preachers of the conventional type. Never- 
theless, the institution which tries only to make jurists or 
discoverers or prophets will fail of giving the country 
the lawyers and doctors and ministers which it wants. It 
is in the power of the professional school to be some- 
thing more than a mere professional school; but not. by 
neglecting its plain duty of technical training. To em- 
phasize the needs of practical life was the original func- 
tion of the organized professional school in university af- 
fairs; and amid all the changes which have taken place 
in its position and influence, it is still charged with the 
same duty and invested with the same privilege. 
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Why No Schedules for Nature Study. 


By Edward F. Bigelow, Stamford, Conn. 


What is nature-study? It is a point of view. Itis theac- 
quirement of sympathy with nature, which means sympathy 
with what is. 

As a pedagogical ideal, nature study is teaching the youth 
to see and to know the thing nearest at hand, tothe end that 
his life may be fuller and richer. Primarily, nature-study, 
as the writer conceives it, is not knowledge. He would 
avoid the leaflet that gives nothing butinformation. Nature- 
study is not method. Of necessity each teacher will develop 
a method; but this method is the need of the teacher, not of 
the subject. 

Nature-study is not to be taught for the purpose of makin 
the youth a specialist or a scientist. Now and then, a pupi 
will desire to pursue a science for the sake of the science, 
and he should be encouraged. But every pupil may be 
taught to be interested in plants and birds and insects and 
running books, and thereby his life will be the stronger. The 
crop of scientists will take care of itself.—Professor L. H. 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture at Cornell university. 


Books of natural history aim commonly to be hasty sched- 
ules, or inventories of God’s property, by someclerk. They do 
notin the least teach the divine view of nature, but the popular 
view, or rather the popular method of studying nature, and 
make haste to conduct the persevering pupil only into that 
dilemma where the professors always dwell. —Henry D. Thor- 
eau, the sage of Walden. 


Professor Bailey is a prominent scientist of the present 
day, whose writings are chiefly scientific. He occasion- 
ally views nature informally, as in his famous article on 
nature study from which the above was quoted. 

Henry D. Thoreau was the first and generally accred- 
ited as the greatest of American naturalists. He occa- 
sionally looks at nature from the scientific point of view, 
as is evinced by his assistance to Agassiz. Thoreau is a 
naturalist; Professor Bailey a scientist. These are two 
different points of view, altho there is no opposition nor 
hard and fast lines. The most successful scientist 
must have much of the naturalist (“ Nature Study”) in 
him and the naturalist’s love leads him to more and more 
of scientific knowledge. It is not a question as to 
whether one has a naturalist’s love and ability to see 
things, or whether he has a scientist’s knowledge. Each 
man must have both qualities. The question is, of which 
quality has he the most? and the answer decides whether 
he is a scientist or a naturalist. I take these two men 
as typical of the two classes, notwithstanding the fact 
that each has much of the spirit of the other. Both 
Bailey and Thoreau have recognized that there is a dif- 
ference between nature study and science. Here is 
Bailey’s way of making the distinction: 

Nature study is not the study of a science, as of botany, 
entomology, geology, and the like. That is, it takes the 
things at hand op endeavors to understand them, without 
reference to the systematic order or relationships of the ob- 
jects. It is wholly informal and unsystematic, the same as 
the objects are which one sees. It is —" divorced from 
definitions, or from explanations in books. It is therefore 
supremely natural. It simply trains the eye and the mind 
to see and to comprehend the things of life; and the result is 
not directly the acquirement of science, but the establishing 
of a living sympathy with everything that is. 

Thoreau in “Spring” draws the distinction in his 
characteristic style as follows:— 


As it is important to consider nature from the point of 
view of science, remembering the nomenclature and systems 
of men, and so, if possible, go a step further in that direction, 
so it is equally important often to ignore or forget all that 
men ae that they know, and take an original and un- 
prejudiced view of Nature, letting her make what impression 
she will on you, as the first men, and all children, and nat- 
ural men do. For our science, so called, is always more 
barren and mixed with error than our sympathies are. 


It has been seen in the two introductory paragraphs 
of this article that both denounce schedules or defin- 
ite method. “Why is this?” asks many a teacher. 
“Tsn’t it a good thing to have your work assigned in 
advance?” Yes, but nature study isn’t your work. It 
is from the standpoint of the loves and interests of the child, 
not from that of your knowledge. You will make sched- 
ules of assignments in advance, when you can predict in 
advance what each child will find of interest or will de- 


sire to tell you. Bailey and Thoreau denounced sched- 
ules in “nature study” because they recognized this 
distinction. And the trouble with you, O teacher who 
clamors for machine-made schedules, is that you don’t 
recognize the two points of view. If you did, you would 
not ask for schedules. 

Schedules are useful in science even the most elemen- 
tary. It is right that you assign the consideration of 
the stem the day after that of the root, or vice versa, if 
you so please. You may assign newts after the fishes in 
zoological work. You are instructing in that, that is 
in struere, building in, to the child’s mind, but in nature 
study you have the true education, e ducere, leading forth 
the child’s ideas. 

A Railroad Restaurant Farce. 


The pernicious custom of ignoring the child’s individ- 
uality. in assigning the same thing to all, and of having a 
definite assignment for each day without rezard to the 
excellent and unusual available things that may come 
to hand, reminds me of a farce, entitled “ The Railroad 
Restaurant,” that I once saw acted by the young men of 
a literary society. I do not mean to assert that nature 
study in definite assignment for each day and uniform to 
each pupil is a farce. By no means, for the farce makes 
one “ laugh and grow fat ”-even if there is no definite in- 
struction or if it does not “point amoral and adorn a 
tale.” On the other handa scheduled assignment may 
do positive harm by stunting growth of interest. The 
scheduling system may do harm; the farce at least tends 
to develop good nature and health. 

The “ Railroad Restaurant ” farce was extremely sim- 
ple but ridicuously funny. The waiter pounded the gong 
—the passengers rushed in and took seats at the bare 
tables. The waiter threw the gong into a corner of the 
room and rushed from one to another of the would-be- 
diners, hastily inquiring, “ What will you have?” As was 
to be expected the orders were varied according to indi- 
vidual preferences. But the waiter, after going thru the 
form of making inquiries, ignored all the answers. From 
a high armful of huge soup plates he slammed one on 
each table. Then he rushed to the pantry, tugged forth 
a large pail of soup and set it in the middle of the room. 

A Brobdignagin squirt gun he took from its position 
hanging on the wall. Filling this with the entire con- 
tents of the pail at one tremendous long pull of the 
plunger he rushed from diner to diner shouting as he 
filled the plates to overflowing, “ You’ve only five minutes 
before the train goes, and we’ve only soup ready to-day;— 
you'll have to make out on soup.” Hastily returning the 
squirt gun to its place, he sounded the ging; the loco- 
motive bell rang, the conductor poked his head in at the 
half opened door shouting “ All aboard!” and there was 
a grand rush for the train. 


Disregard of Dominant Interests. 


Perhaps the audience witnessing this farce saw in it 
only a parody on dining at a railroad restaurant. But 
into the mind of at least one who was present there 
floated a remembrance of a certain school-room. Per- 
haps there are others like it. Flushed and eager from 
outdoor exercise and interests, a crowd of happy chil- 
dren walked briskly into the room and took their seats. 

“What have you, there, John, that is attracting so 
much attention ?” sharply inquired the teacher. 

“A little spotted turtle—we found it down by the 
spring and”— 

“You carry it right outdoors and leave it out there— 
you ought to know better than to bring such a thing in- 
to the school-room—of all—” 

“But please ma’am, I thought you might want it in 
nature study,” replied the boy, as a few in his immediate 
vicinity pressed forward to see it, and a dozen or more 
hands came up in various parts of the room from excited 
children who had evidently. participated in the capture or 
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else wanted to see the turtle. It was never known which 
or what, for the teacher was persistent, and added with 
much dignity, regarding the turtle as a specimen for 
nature study, “No, we don’t want it to-day. Don’t 
you know that we commence the study of the local 
amphibia on the 15th of April?. To-day our schedule 
says we are to have buds. I have an armful of beautiful 
specimens here on my desk, as you can all see. I was out 
ate for them before some of you children were out 
of bed.” 

RK John rather crestfallen, in a mystifying guilt as to his 

amphibia” stumped along in the manner that only a 

boy of repulsed interests can do, and carried the turtle 
out of doors. The other children wilted in their eager- 
ness, and slumped into their seats. The hand bell rang 
snappishly, the children stiffened -with rigidly folded 
arms, and pefect order reigned in that school-room. No 
a la carte in that mind restaurant, but a public institu- 
tion of diet changed in long routine per schedule. And 
after the opening exercises, was the so-called nature 
study period. “Take your books and pencils now,” said 
the teacher as she lifted the armful of budding branches, 
and placed one on each desk. 
__And yet as I day-dreamed there I thought what an 
ideal teacher she is. What a good disciplinarian, how 
perfect in her manner, how conscientious and thoro, in 
everything she does. Her principal has required “ fif- 
teen minutes a day for nature study, preferably after the 
opening exercises.” (Get it off your hands as early in 
the day as possible, so that you will be ready to do some- 
thing—this wasn’t in the schedule—but I felt it—per- 
haps I was wrong, perhaps not.) The teacher congratu- 
lated herself because she couldn’t do a thing half way. 
She must have a time for everything and everything 
must be in its place. She had therefore met a few other 
teachers in the building and they had prepared this 
schedule which had met with the heartiest approval of 
the principal. 

“That teacher is so thoro,” said he with emphasis and 
with pride as he exhibited the schedule, “she does ev- 
erything thoroly.” 

Oh, but my dear teacher and principal, don’t you know 
that you have systematized and scheduled in elementary 
or dilute science and out every particle of nature study. 
I saw the boy carry it out in his heart, face, and hand. 

Again I visited that school. I knew Sam. He lived 
not far from my home, and many an enjoyable walk had 
we had in the great outdoor world. He had a general 
interest in all natural objects, but he dreamed of pet 
mice. That boy was an enthusiast and consequently an 
authority on pet mice. I heard the teacher read a part 
of the interesting chapter “Wild Mice” in Ernest In- 
gersoll’s book on “Wild Life of Orchard and Field.” 
Sam, and the other children listened attentively as the 
teacher read: 

These erg mice are the prettiest of all the Eastern 
wild species. If you should look at a kangaroo thru the 
wrong end of a telescope you would have a very fair idea of 
our little friend’s form, with hind legs and feet very long 
and slender, and forelegs very short; so that when he sits 
up they seem like little paws held before him in a coquet- 
tish way. His tail is often twice the length of his body, and 
is tipped with a brush of long hairs. He has a knowing look 
in his face, with its upright furry ears and bright eyes. 

Then the teacher took down her new copy of Witmer 
& Stone’s “ American Animals” and let the children en- 
joy those two plates of photographs of skins of various 
mice and of shrews hanging on the wall. 

But I watched Sam. And Sam looked at me occa- 
sionally in an eager way, asI thought. He reminded me 
of my old dog Daisy when I held her trembling in eager- 
ness, with the woodchuck only two feet from her nose 
and plainly visible under the boulder at the bottom of 
the dilapidated wall. 

And then the teacher read on, about the meadow 
mice that “are the homeliest of their tribe,” and about 
the deer mice and the white footed. And again there 
were photographs of the skins passed around. 

And I looked at Sam, and I thought, O Sam, wouldn’t you 
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like to get right into this—right up here with the meadow 
mouse that you caught down in the meadow day before 
yesterday, and bring in that wood mouse, and a few of 
those “fancy” pet mice, the waltzing ones in particular, 
and tell us more than the books and we have ever known, 
well perhaps not about mice, but about the enthusiastic 
pleasure of keeping them and caring for them. For it 
takes a boy to know that! If the big man that writes 
books really knows that, it is because he has kept a boy; 
- may have the man’s body, yet he retains the boy’s 
eart. 

One scientist with a grown up body and a boy’s heart, 
Professor Clifton F. Hodge, writes: 

But after all, childhood—active, fresh, spontaneous child- 
hood—and its need of the normal environment for growth 
and vigor, supplies the imperative demand for a natural 
and active nature study. Truly ‘trailing clouds of glory 
do we come’’ ; and when we discover the right way, there 
shall be no ‘‘shades of the prison-house’’ to ‘‘close upon 
the wing boy’’! In rare cases now we find the charm 
of childlikeness, the open interest and rapid growth, ex- 
tending on thru boyhood and to the end of oldage. When 
we learn how to educate normally, this may become the 
rule rather than the exception. 

But the teacher read on in her book while I had been 
silently soliloquizing. The schedule was one on mice in 
the last of two weeks’ assignment on rodents. 

I fear that my mind wandered from the reading, for I 
know the children and their interests. Sam let me have 
a pair of waltzing mice and had been giving me lessons 
on feeding them. I asked hin. after school if the teacher 
had ever been down to see his mice, and he said he had 
once invited her and she seemed somewhat interested, 
but said she couldn’t go that afternoon, for she must 
walk with another teacher in the woods by Reginald 
park to get some leaves for the next day’s lesson. He 
guesscd she forgot it afterwards. 


Diluted Science or Nature Study ? 

Then I forgot that Sam was walking with me, and my 
mind wandered again. I was thinking about some of 
the others in the school that had special interests, and I 
wondered and I wondered till there floated thru my 
mind another thing that I had read in Professor Hodge’s 
“Nature Study and Life” : 

In adult science we have been studying dead things so 
long, dissecting and analyzing type-forms, that we have 
well-nigh gone Blind to the living, active side of nature; but 
this has furnished the primitive and fundamental, and must 
furnish the larger future, interest of mankind in nature. 
So completely pont this side monopolize our college and 
even university courses in biology that our teachers know 
nothing else to teach. 

However much value this may have for the adult thought, 
when we attempt to teach little children we must moult it all, 
heed every suggestion of the Great Teacher, and become as lit- 
tle children ourselves. (The italics are mine.) 

There you have the solution. Just so long as you let 
dilute or elementary science (good as it may be in its 
place) crowd out all “ Nature Study” just so long will 
you want schedules. Every time you ask for a schedule, 
every time you make all the pupils do the same work on 
the same object you are teaching science. Not that I love 
science less but, for the young folks, that I love nature 
study more. I appeal to you to take the things that 
come to hand and as they come to hand, and let your 
young people develop along the line of individual prefer- 
ences. For nature study is not to be taught. Don’t 
make a mill of your school with an everlasting grind, 
grind, grind, evérything going into one hopper. You are 
developing human beings, human beings (not naturalists 
nor teachers) trained uniformly in some things, but 
with enough nature study and some other things to pre- 
serve and develop individuality. 

Abuse of Schedules. 

And yet a mere objection to schedules doesn’t seem to 

zet wholly at the real heart of the matter. There surely 


is no harm in intelligently planning a line of thought, or 
of suggesting to the young folks what they will find of 
interest for the week or month. 

Perhaps we get at the real difficulty from another point 
of view if we summarize by saying that it is all right for 
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the teacher to make the schedules; all wrong for the schedules 
to make the teacher. Keeping a diary may be a pleasant 
and profitable outpouring and developing of one’s best 
self; the diary may be a drudge-making master. So it 
is with schedules. It is all in the way the teacher uses 
them. This doesn’t mean a compromise with a thing of 
evil; it means the right use of a thing that in itself is 
essentially good. But it is a thing so commonly misused 
that it most often seems best to omit them entirely. “If 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.” 

Perhaps my strong desire for schedules in nature study 
—amounting to almost repugnance—is due not so much 
to anything intrinsically wrong in having schedules as in 
misusing them. Your nature study must develop the 
spontaneity, individuality, and interests of the child. It 
must wake up and lead him out as no other study can. So 
far as a method or definite line of thought on your part 
will aid in doing this, so far it is good. When your 
method tends toward machine instructing, then it is 
wholly bad. I have seen much of this bad kind, hence, 
not that I love schedules of the right kind less, but that 
I love the child more, I have said “ out with them.” They 
are dangerous unless used with extreme skill. The child 
isgtoo precious; I don’t want to run any risks. 


SPN 


Chalk Talk in Geography. III." 


By WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San 
Francisco. 


Structural Reliefs in Color. 


In the foregoing exercises we have used only white 
crayon, with charcoal for the shadows and water courses. 
The same method in colored crayon yields results very 
gratifying. 

The colored crayon, or blackboard “chalk” costs but a 
trifle more than the white and is sold by all school supply 
people. The colors are glaringly crude and if used 
pure they give results fearful to see, but, if toned down 





—‘*The whole area filled in with either white or 
green.’’ 


-with either charcoal or white crayon during the work, 
these same colors yield effects satisfying to the most 
critical eye. 

There is no especial method to be followed. Perhaps 
the following is as good as any. After outlining your 


Fig. 20. 





*The previous articles of this series were “Tye in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL of August 23 and December 6, 1 
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continent, ] 


on the plateaus in white and the lowlands - 
in green. o08e a bright, cheerful green, not a bluish 
tone. We now have the ihole area filled in with either 


white or green (Fig. 20). 

On the white, mark off the divides of the principal 
mountain ranges. with white crayon crush on the 
light side of the mountains. Get the most intensely 
light effect at the crest. Make your strokes slightly con- 
cave and draw them out into the valleys horizontally. Do 
the dark side of each range similarly, using charcoal. 


‘ 





Fig. 21. 


Use the charcoal moderately, and, if the effect is too 
black, relieve with a few touches of white smudged in 
with the finger. 

At this point our mountains will very probably appear 
disconnected from the plateau underlying them. A lit- 
tle smudging at the base will unite them with the plateau 
color so that they appear not stuck to the plateau, but loom- 
ing out of it. Finally, put in the rivers in charcoal. 

Now, sit down at least six feet from your map and 
criticise it according to the “Budget of Don’ts” in the 
last article. (1) Does your coast-line show as a thing in 
itself? If so, smudge it landward until it loses itself 
completely in the land coloring.- (2) If your coast-line 
wriggles along in meaningless scallops go over it again 
with crayon and eraser and try to give it character. 
(3) So, also, if you have put in a killed coast-line, as in 
Fig. 15 (last article), doctor it up into life and meaning: 
(4) If your mountains spring suddenly out of lowlands you 
have omitted the most important part of the highlands— 
the plateau. Rub this in, in white, about the base of the 
mountains, and knit the two thoroly together by smudg- 
ing with the finger. (5) See if your ranges are chopped 
off in abrupt sections like sausages. If so, fill the gaps, 
and, at the termination of each range, taper it down 
gradually into the lowland. (6) Is your divide too 
straight and regular? If so, build on a high peak here 
and there with white, and, at other places, cut a lower 
place with the charcoai. (7) Have you held to the tent 
shape (A) for your mountains, or have you inadvertently 
tipped your tent over, so (>)? (8) Now, examine your 
rivers carefully. Are the sources in the right locality, 
or have you lopped off seven oreight hundred miles from 
each river, thus destroying its reference to the highland 
which feeds it? (9) See, also, that your rivers taper, 
from source to mouth. 

Remember that the map should show the plateaus as 
quite different from the lowlands. In North America 
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(last article), compare the Colorado plateau with the Mis- 
sissippi valley, or the Mexican plateau with the Atlantic 
coastal plain. 

This difference of effect is secured partly by direction 
of stroke. Mountains enclosing a valley have their inner 
slopes as deep as their outer ones. But the inner slopes 
of a plateau rim are shorter than its outer ones. See 
Figs. 9 and 10 (first article). Then, again, a plateau is 
always a tumbled sea of lesser mountains rising out of 
a table-land. The very act of putting in these minor 
mountains gives to the plateau the solid, massy effect 
you seek, while, on the other hand, the broad, horizontal 
strokes of the valley, put in with less strength, give a 
contrasted flatness. 

If it is desired to suggest climate, as well as topog- 
raphy, reserve all positive green effects for the well 
watered areas. In the arid parts temper the green with 
reds and terra cotta tones. This will give, in a striking 
manner, the effect of desert tracts. Do not overdo the 
reddish colors, however. Remember that in a good eolor 
composition reds and yellows are sparingly used. If you 
decide to use red and yellow in your map it is well to 
work some deep blue into the mountain shadows. Blue 
may then be used, also, instead of black, for rivers and 
lakes, and sometimes for the coastal. waters. 

Of course, the farther you depart into the complexity 
of color combinations the greater the danger of unfortu- 
nate effects as to harmony. The simple combination first 
mentioned of bright, cheerful green for the lowlands and 
white for plateaus can hardly be exceeded for pleasing 
effect. The general idea is given in Fig. 21 so far as 
black and white permit. 


Reading a Map. 
As was earlier remarked, the proper reading of a good 
text-book map is the equivalent of many pages of text in 


the measure of information conveyed. There is the 
“legend ” to begin with. Down in one corner of the map 


is usually to be found a little printed explanation of the . 


various colors and symbols employed in that particular 
series of maps. It is a very good tonic for the teacher 
herself, as well as her pupils, to go over this legend occa- 
sionally and thus renew a possibly lapsed acquaintance 
with the map in its fullest value. 

The oceans, for instance, are probably colored in two 
tones of blue. What does each tone signify? The land 
areas are colored in several tints. The green is used to 
represent lowland, but just what elevation ceases to be 
lowland, according to convention? In the plateau colors, 
which represents the lowest plateau areas and which the 
higher ones? 

Estimate the altitude of some city on the map, as La 
Paz; or a lake, as Titicaca. Verify by the encyclopedia 
or ‘‘ Lippincott’s Gazetteer.” 

_ Here are two tests that work well as blackboard. exer- 
cises: 

Draw an outline of ~af 

-South America and 
express your notion 
of its elevations by in- 
serting cross sections. 
Let these be at lati- 
tudes 5° N., equator, 
20° S., and 40° S. See po 
Fig. 22. 7 

Draw another out- 
line of South Ameri- 
ca. Now, suppose the 
continent were to sink 
1,500 feet into the sea, 
how would this sub- 
sidence modify the 
coast-line? Show it 
in the drawing (Fig. 
23). Again, suppose 
a further subsidence 
of 3,500 feet, making 
5,000 in all. 





Fig. 22. 
Show the new coast-lines. 
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Now, as to rivers. Take, for example, the Amazon. 
In how many ways does the map tell the direction of its 
flow? Can you say, from any marks on your map, how 
far up the various rivers are navigable? If not, it is not 
much of a map. 

Infer the character of the coast of lower Chile. 
pare it with that about Buenos Ayres. 

As to the cities—how can you tell whether any given 
one is important or not? 

What do the lines mean that extend right and left 
across the map? What is latitude? 

On the basis of latitude and altitude make a judgment 
as to the climate of some city—say, Quito, in Ecuador; 
also Para, in Brazil. 

What do the lines signify that extend up and down 
across the map? What is longitude? What is a de- 
gree? , 

On the basis of latitude and longitude discover the 
antipodal point of any place, say your own home. 

Find the “scale of miles” on your map. Invent some 
use for it. 

Using the scale of miles find out how far your home is 
from some definite point, such as a city, mountain, or 
coast. 

On the basis of latitude calculate how many miles you 
are from the equator; also from the poles. 

On the basis of longitude calculate the distance in 
miles between Guayaquil and Para. 

Verify your answer by measuring the distance with the 
scale of miles. 

Other interesting exercises may be given on the special 
maps of climate, vegetation, commerce, etc. 

:' Lest it be imagined 
that we have departed 
from the subject of 
chalk talk it is well to 
~ reflect that an inti- 
mate acquaintance 
with the map is the 
only basis for correct 
- map drawing. Other- 
wise the exercise -de- 
generates into the 
mere tracing of 
lengths and breadths 
which are without 
meaning and hence 
without value. . Surely 
no one cares to know 
merely that South 
America is longer than 
it is wide. A conti- 
nent is like a human 
being. One can not draw a character sketch of John Doe 
by only setting down his avoirdupois. And that is exact- 
ly what a blackboard map should be—a character sketch. 
And it will answer wonderfully to this description if your 


Com- 






Fig. 23. 


imagination rides, tourist-like, upon your. crayon as it 


moves. 
BPN 


The secret of thrift is knowledge: The more you know 
the more you can save yourself and that which belongs 
to you, and can do more work with less effort. A knowl- 
edge of the laws of commercial credit we all know saves 
capital, enabling a less capital to do the work of a great- 
er. Knowledge of the electric telegraph saves time; 
knowledge of writing saves human speech and locomotion ; 
knowledge of domestic economy saves income; knowledge 
of sanitary laws saves health and life; knowledge of the 
laws of the intellect saves wear and tear of brain; and 
knowledge of the laws of the spirit—what does it not 
save ?— KINGSLEY. 


How, then, does nature teach? She furnishes knowl- 
edge by object lessons, and she trains the active powers 
by making them act. She makes her pupil learn to do 
by doing, to live by living.—JOSEPH PAYNE.. 
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Broad Chalk SKetching. 


By Ida Elliott, New York. 


Homes of Other Lands. 
(Continued from December 20.) 


After having studied the homes, and the development 
of homes in our own country, it is well to compare them 
with the homes of people in other lands. Discuss, as far 
as possible with the children, the manners and customs of 
the people living in these homes; thus getting pupils in 
sympathy with their lives. Always teach some interesting 
fact concerning the homes of the people, in order that you 
may leave the children with an appetite for more knowl- 
edge of them. 

When sketching the homes it is well to add something 
which will suggest a peculiarity of the country or of the 

i 









or 
Fig. 1. Alaskan Hut. 


ways of the people, explaining this peculiarity [as you 
draw. 

For example, in countries where earthquakes are prev- 
alent, the houses are usually very low. Why? 

In countries where much rain falls the roofs are slant- 
ing; but where little rain falls they are nearly flat. Why? 

In crowded cities (New York, for example) many 
buildings are very tall. Why? 

Figure 1 represents an Alaskan home with its totem 


Fig. 2. Zambezi Homes. 
pole. Nearly every home in Alaska formerly had a 
totem pole near it, on which was carved symbols that in- 
dicated the history of the family; but the poles are now 
being neglected, and since civilization has crept in, many 
of them have been used for stove wood. 

Fig. 2 shows the grass huts of the Zambezi re- 









t Village, Hawaii. 





Fig. 3. Native Grass 


gion; these huts, owing to much rainfall, have very 
slanting roofs. 

In the hot lands, people need houses for shelter from 
the sun only. Such houses are accordingly not very sub- 
stantially built. Altho rock and clay and timber are 
abundant they usually “go the way of the least resist- 
tance,” (not being very energetic) and build their homes 
of grass. 

Many of the native Hawaiians build their homes of 
grass. Fig. 3 shows a Hawaiian village, built in a 
grove of palm trees. 


Foliage and Grass. 


Few things are more difficult for the beginner to sketch 
than foliage. All that can be done and all that should 
be attempted is to suggest a few peculiarities of the tree 
or shrub or grass you are attempting to sketch. 

In Figure 1 we give a few crayon strokes which are 
effective in producing certain kinds of foliage. 

Attempt to have the lines and strokes partake of the 
characteristics of the foliage; in some cases it should be 
sharp and angular and broken here and there; in some 
it should look heavy and massed, and in others soft and 
drooping. In every case you are trying to get the idea 
of flexibility and should, therefore, avoid long, continu- 
ous, unbroken lines. 

The stroke that will produce the effect of the ever- 
green tree is quite different from that which will produce 
the poplar or elm or birch. 

Make as few lines as possible to produce the required 
result. The common error of beginners is that they 
attempt too much. 

A very important thing in getting the effect of a cer- 
tain tree or shrub or weed is to carefully note its general 
shape. Roughly, and with a very light outline, block in 
the general shape of the tree with its chief branches and 
foliage masses. Now with the stroke which most nearly 
approaches the characteristics of the foliage of that tree 
proceed to represent it. 

Shade is a very important and attractive feature in 
foliage sketching and one with little experience naturally 
wishes to begin shading before the work is well outlined. 

By so doing you may be obliged to erase the part of 
the picture which contains the most crayon, and thereby 
run the risk of spoiling it. 

The eraser should be used very little; we encourage 
students never to use it. 

Lines of shade should be added last of all to the foliage 
sketch, and never until the picture is satisfactorily out- 
lined. 

The general position of the large limbs and branches 
of the tree is very important since they give the shape, 
which, with peculiarities of foliage and bark, help to dis- 
tinguish the tree. 

Sketch in the fine twigs after the foliage has been com- 
pleted. 

Select three or four evergreens peculiar to each other— 
possibly the pine, spruce, cedar, and larch—and make a 
study of their trunks, their manner of sending forth 
limbs, and their foliage, and try to represent them. 

Notice how the spruce and larch both have a distinct- 
ive kind of drooping limb, and, while the foliage of each 
is sharp and angular, different strokes should be used to 
represent them. The long pine needles need a different 
stroke from either of the others and the cedar foliage 
may be produced with short horizontal lines as shown in 
Figure 4. 

Having mastered several evergreens so that you can 
sketch them from memory try several easy decidious 
trees in the same way. 

The elm, oak, apple, willow, birch, and poplar are good 
ones for beginners because they ‘have such distinctively 
characteristic features. 
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Try, also, tropical trees and plants, until you have mas- Try tall sedges and weeds of different descriptions. 
tered several prominent kinds. Having followed the suggestions given in this lesson, 
¥' Do not be content until you can sketch at least a dozen you will find yourself equipped, not only with information 
kinds of trees which represent the different families. 
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Fig. 1.—Foliage and Grass Strokes. 


The comparisons you have made and consequent knowl- 
edge you have obtained of other trees, will no doubt 
mean that you will find yourself easily able to sketch 
thers. You will find it interesting to try to get the ef- 
fect of knots and of limbs growing out of trunks rather 
than fastened to them. 








Fig. 5.—Poplar. Birch. 


but material (and ability to use it), that can be utilized in 
almost every sketch you wish to make. 

Do not fail to follow the advice previously given in 
regard to sketching from memory. 


Sas eh 


Fig. 2.—Spruce. Scotch Fir. 


Notice how the roots sometimes run along on top of 
the ground before entering it; and try to make the tree 
look as if growing from the ground. 

Study the peculiar gnarled, knotted, rough, smooth, 
and scaley look of trunks of different trees. 


Fig. 3.—Young Pine. Larch, 


See if you can represent a fallen tree, a log, and a 
stump. 

Grass should be reproduced with circular strokes of 
the arm, a part of each stroke striking the blackboard. 

Be sure to stand well back from the blackboard when 
sketching grass. 

Make®it look like a part of the ground. 
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Seven Natural Wonders of the United States. 


- The seven ancient wonders of the old world are sur- 
passed by the seven wonders of the United States, in that 
the latter are creations of nature. 

The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia, Niagara Falls, the Garden of the Gods in 
Colorado, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, the Grand Can- 
yons of Colorado in Arizona, and Yosemite Valley in 
California, are appropriately called Nature’s Seven Won- 
ders in the United States. Fo 

When giving lessons to children of primary grades on 
soils, perhaps no better type locality for the teaching of 
the phenomena usually occurring within limestone dis- 
tricts can be found than Kentucky. 

Stories of the fertility of the soil, of the percolation 











Fig. 1. 


of water thru it, of the formatiofts of caves and pitfalls 
may all be accompanied with broad chalk sketches. 

We give two here, hoping they will suggest others. 

It is well to teach the peculiar and wonderful phenom- 
ena of Mammoth Cave so thoroly, that when the children 
come to consider any other limestone locality they will 
at once understand that caves no doubt exist, and that 
other characteristics of the place are similar to those of 
‘Kentucky (Fig. 1). 

There is nothing more difficult to produce in art than 
falling water; but if your sketch of Niagara is accompa- 
nied by conversations, we believe that altho the draw- 





Fig. 2. . 


ing, when first attempted, may be crude, it will give the 
child a much more accurate idea of a cataract than could 
conversation alone. Avoid making the water look woolly 
or stringy; in short, try to make it look watery. 

Remember that all distant water lines should be repre- 
sented by a horizontal line. : 

By conquering a-simple sketch of Niagara, you will 
find yourselves able to illustrate rapids, cascades, and 
cataracts in general, and by familiarizing yourselves with 
other particular ones, you can soon draw them well 
enough for practical purposes in class-room use (Fig. 2). 
No -one-of the natural wonders- is more interesting 
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than the Natural Bridge of Virginia. This marvelous 
structure overlooks the James river, being on the west- 
ern slope of the Blue Ridge mountains, and connecting 
the Blue Ridge with another {range. It is just about 
the middle of the state from north to south. It ap- 
proaches Niagara in grandeur, and exceeds it in height, 
and awful mystery. It is a single block of limestone 
with many shades of color, wide enough to span Broad- 
way in New York, and high enough to throw into shadow 
the turrets of tall churches. One standing upon the 


top’of the bridge is 250 feet above the stream below. 
John Marshall spoke of it “As God’s greatest miracle 
in stone.” 5 
When sketching it, see if you can make the stone 
Henry Clay said, “It is a 


walls look solid like stone. 











bridge not made by hands, that spans a river, carries a 
highway, and makes two mountains one.” Express as 
many of these thoughts as possible in your sketch. 

A visitor would follow a tumbling cascade down a deep 
fissure in the mountains under very large cedar trees, 
and turning down a line of steps into the precipice, find 
himself by a swift stream, in a dark canon, and the great 
bridge far above him. Birds high in air pass under the 
blue arch; the place is full of echoes, and the winds and 
waters moan eternally. How many of these ideas can 
you produce with chalk? (Fig. 3.) 

* In Colorado, we find the Garden of the Gods, which 
was a former plateau now eroded to a smooth valley 
from which rises domes, spires, and pinnacles of rock of 
various hues, some of them being very bright in color. 

“--Many of these rocks have very peculiar and interesting 
forms. It is not difficult to find those that represent 
bears, statues, toadstools, giants, etc. 
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Fig. 4a. 


Our illustration shows some pinnacles, very appropri- 
ately named Cathedral Rocks, to the right of which is 
shown a part of a rock which looks very much like a 
kneeling camel (Fig. 4a). 

The pecullar rocks, shown in the illustration, which 
somewhat resemble toadstools, are called the Quakers, 
because of the strange formation at the top, which re- 
sembles a Quaker’s hat (Fig. Ab)... 

Much time should be spent in conversation ‘about Yel- 
lowstone Park with its many natural wonders. 

Here can be found high mountains, low valleys, broad 
plains, deep rivers (in which are. cascades and cataracts 











Fig. 4b. 


that rival in beauty and grandeur those found in oer 
parts of the world), broad lakes, craters of extinct vol- 
canos, evidences of the glacial action, geysers, hot 
springs, cold springs, and petrified forests. In fact, nearly 
every type of geographical feature is here. 

With the suggestions heretofore given concerning 
broad chalk modeling, you will have but little difficulty 
in sketching much of its phenomena (Fig. 5). 

The Canons of Colorado afford an excellent opportunity, 
not only for making illustrations which represent them 
as they now appear; but also diagramming the processes 
they have undergone in their formation. The evolution 
and growth of a canon from the time the Jaen, river 
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begins its work to the time it has eroded its bedway 
thru the solid rock to nearly the level with the ocean 
with the -wonderful terraces which it forms, and the 
peculiar channel thru which it runs, is exceedingly inter- 


esting, and cannot help but give 2 me a vast fund of 
ee mee Pt aa 





yet Fig. 6. r 
information which will prove of use to him later when pur- 
suing the study of earth structure and sculpture (Fig. 6). 

Among the great mountain peaks of the Sierra Neva- 
das, 150’ miles from San Francisco, is the Grand Gorge 


of the Yosemite. Nowhere else in the world is one 


chasm walled in, almost completely, by cliffs of such 


sheer general ascent. Over these great cliffs, at a num- 





Grand Gorge of the Yosemite. 


Fig. 7.— 
ber of points, great volumes of water leap to the valley 
below. (Fig. 7). 

You will find it difficult to represent any one of these 
great wonders adequately; but by all means do the best 
you can. Your sketch, supplemented with photographs 


} and pictures of the places will much increase the chil- 


dren’s interest in them, and leave with them a desire for 
further knowledge. 
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Careful of All Things. 


There are so many things necessary to be done that 
teachers often lose sight of the really great things to be 
done in transmitting knowledge and skill. As a result, 
these short-sighted friends place a low value upon their 
office, and shut themselves out from the feeling of satis- 
faction that comes from the conviction of being engaged 
in a noble work for the uplifting of mankind. 

On the other hand, the thought and care of the one 
thing needful must not be allowed to degrade étself to an 
excuse for unsatisfactory results along the lines of work 
laid down in a reasonable course of study. If read- 
ing is worth teaching, it is worth teaching well. There 
is more reason to believe that the highest objects of edu- 
cation are conscientiously keptin mind where spelling is 
well taught, and care and cleanliness insisted upon in 
all written work, than there is where spelling is poor, and 
the children feel no special responsibility for being 
careful in little things. Other things being equal, better 
educational fruit may be hoped for where the number 
work is understandingly taught than where it is mechani- 
cally and slouchily done. 

A really good teacher cultivates the habit of looking 


well to the details of the work, and making them serve- 


the greater purposes of rousing the children’s interest 
for all that is beautiful and good, of spreading happiness 
abroad, and of laboring for the development of a fine 
character and social usefulness. 
CRPON 
Where There’s a Will. 


There is a teacher down in Iredell county, North Car- 
olina, who is made of the right sort of stuff. Not only 
is his example going to help Iredell county, but the 
story of what he is doing, and therefore what can be 
done where there’s a will, is speeding a good many miles 
beyond the borders of his state. The young man, accord- 
ing to the Raleigh News and Observer, is Franklin Ervin, 
and he teaches in District No. 8, of Iredell county. 
While country teachers generally are complaining of the 
short terms, the small salaries, and the hard work of a 
country school, Mr. Ervin is busy improving conditions in 
his own neighborhood. He began his work as a teacher 
after completing his college course, in a three months’ 
school, at a salary of $40 a month. 

He was not satisfied, however, that the children should 
have such meager opportunities as were offered in his 
district. By canvassing the neighborhood he secured 
voluntary subscriptions sufficient to maintain a nine- 
months’ school free to all. The house soon proved too 
small and again he canvassed the neighborhood to build 
a better one. The people contributed of what they had; 
some subscribed money, some gave lumber, others prom- 
ised labor. Pine trees standing in the woods were also 
gratefully accepted. 

During the afternoons and Saturdays, the teacher with 
his own hands cut the trees into saw-mill logs, hauled 
them to the mill and the lumber from the mill to the 
grounds. He sawed the framing and other timber ready 
for the building. 

He could do no more. He needed a carpenter who 
knew how to build a house and to direct the labor that 
had been promised. He needed money to buy windows, 
hardware, etc. After stating the case to the board he 
was asked how much would be necessary to finish the 
work. He said it could be done with $125, and the 
board, without hesitation, ordered that amount paid him 
at such times and in such sums as might be needed. 

Many a young teacher dreams of better positions, 
sighs for a finer school, and laments the fate that has 
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placed him where he is who might open mines of happi- 
ness for himself and his school community by availing 
himself of the opportunities near at hand. A teacher 
like Mr. Ervin exerts an influence for good upon his time 
which will bless whole generations. 
PAN 
Training Librarians. 


Mr. Carnegie is evidently determined that his many 
library foundations shall be of the greatest benefit to the 
communities now maintaining them. As a sensible 
business man, he has concluded that there must be 
trained librarians in charge of the local stations. Ac- 
cordingly, he gave last week $100,000 for a training 
school of librarians at Western Reserve university. Pres. 
Charles F. Thwing is eminently fitted to undertake the 
organization of the new school. He has followed the 
library development in the United States for many 
years. If Western Reserve could secure Mr. George 
Iles as dean, the institution would be launched under 
ideal conditions. 

EXPN 


Religion in the Schools. 


In the course of his address on the Protestant view of 
moral education before the Boston Twentieth Century 
Club, Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown university, said 
that people of one faith should not be taxed for the sup- 
port of any other religion, and no denomination should 
be hindered‘ in the exercise of its religion or in bring- 
ing up its children in its own faith. Nevertheless, he 
held the use of the Bible in the public schools as litera- 
ture to be warmly defended. If the dubious morali- 
ties of Olympus are read for their literary value the funda- 
mental moralities of the Bible should not be excluded. 
“ How long are we to admit to the schools the religion 
of Greece and Rome and bar by law the Bible because it 
is a part of the religion of America? If in our fatuous 
fastidiousness we continue to exclude the Bible, our de- 
scendants will probably see it restored by the disciples of 
Herbert Spencer. 

“ Most of all,” President Faunce asserted, “we must 
insist that the church and the home must not shift upon 
the school the responsibility of all moral training. When 
disorganized homes and anaemic churches leave to the 
school the mental and moral training of their children, 
the burden is too great to bear. The school can never 
replace the church in its power or the home in its op- 
portunity. 

“T would like nothing better than to see, under the 
auspices of this Twentieth Century Club or the National 
Educational Association, a conference of fifteen such 
men as Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Patton, and Arch- 
bishop Ireland, men who differ in their religious ‘views, 
yet whose fairness of mind makes them universally re- 
spected, to outline a moral code in the schools that 
should be a modus vivendi and which would not involve 
the slightest surrender of the theological ideas of any- 
one.” 

BP 
The Bible in the Public Schools. 

State Supt. Charles R. Skinner, of New York, says in 
his recent report that in his opinion “the criticism that 
the public school is a godless school, and that its influ- 
ence upon the young, instead of tending to develop 
strong character with high ideals of life, has been in the 
opposite direction, seems to keep pace with the protests 
against the use of the Bible in school.” Dr. Skinner 
then goes on to argue that “if the reading of good 
literature unconsciously affects the mind, increases the 
vocabulary, and makes for better men and women, it 
would seem unanswerable that the Bible instead of being 
the one book in the English language to be excluded 
from the schools should be the one book familiar to the 
children of our land. It is universally conceded that the 
code of morals therein prescribed is the best the world 
has ever produced, while its historic information and 
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pure English are so unsurpassed by any written work 
that no one’s education should be deemed complete with- 
out some knowledge of its treasures. 

“ Aside from any question of religious training, the 
Bible should be studied for its moral principles, as a 
history and a classic. As an authoritative narrat‘ve of 
events the must extraordinary and the most interesting 
anywhere recorded of our race, it is invaluable; there is 
nothing, and can be nothing to supply its place. Such 
is the nature and antiquity of its story that no educa- 
tion in any department of knowledge, even the most ele- 
mentary, can be had without some acquaintance with its 
contents. As a classic, if generally employed, it would 
certainly supply a want which no other book can. The 
faithful and critical study of the English language in 
its purity by the youth of our land is immensely impor- 
tant, and it is universally conceded that nowhere can 
there be found in the same compass so many specimens 
of beautiful and pure Anglo-Saxon English as in the 
Bible. 

“The highest encomium of praise which the bio- 
grapher could bestow upon Lincoln’s second inaugural, 
which has taken its place among the most famous of 
written or spoken compositions in the English language, 
was that ‘ it compared with the lofty portions of the Old 
Testament.’ Its chief strength lies in its frequent refer- 
ence to and quotations from the Bible. 

“Furthermore the influence of the Bible upon the 
mind of a child, if daily read in his hearing, cannot but 
be inspiring, and the unconscious influence of familiarity 
with its teachings, by all analogy, would certainly tend to 
the development of good moral character. 

“To criticise the public school for its lack of moral 
instruction and to attempt to exclude the one code of 
morals universally recognized as the best, would seem to 
be a process of reasoning known to the logician as 
reductio ad absurdum, and yet it is notoriously the rule 
that these two criticisms usually emanate from the same 
person. 

“‘ Bleven states have either in their constitution, their 
statutes, or rules established for the government of their 
schools in accordance with statutory enactment, a pro- 
vision that the Bible shall be read in the public schools. 
In thirty-eight of the states the Bible is read in practi- 
cally all the schools. In two states it is held that their 
constitutions prohibit Bible reading; it is not read in 


seven states, while the District of Columbia, the seat of 


the national government, has a rule of the board of edu- 
cation providing that it must bé read in the public 
schools. 

“The trend of modern educational thought,” Dr. 
Skinner concludes, “is plainly in the direction of allowing 
the Scriptures to be read without note or comment.” 


BPN 
Consulting Educators. 


The Evening Post asserts that two men well known in 
New York educational circles, have opened an office and 
are ready to give advice as educational specialists. 

The average teacher has to answer innumerable ques- 
tions and is expected to talk over the personal peculiari- 
ties of at least half the pupils. The teacher must also 
often plan a course which will be best for the boy or girl. 
But all this takes time which should be given to the 
whole school rather than.to the individual. 

As a result of this demand for expert advice along 
educational lines, these men have opened a consultation 
office where the anxious parents may come for informa- 
tion. One of these men is an expert organizer and 
mapper out of courses of study, the other is a trained 
and practical psychologist. 

They listen to the symptoms of the pupil in a mental 
way, just as carefully as the physician does in a physical. 
They are then often able to be of direct help to both 
parents and child. No neglect of school work occurs 
= the pupil gets the advantages of the most advanced 
ideas. 
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If this is correctly reported a plan has at last been 
realized which'THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has wished and 
worked for some time. And if a guess may be ventured, 
we would say that Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann is 
one of the two consulting educators. He has consist- 
ently and with unswerving devotion labored to persuade 
the friends of children that special attention should be 
given to those mentally or physically deficient. He has 
himself founded and now conducts a school where expert 
individual care is given to every pupil lacking in mental 
health or vigor. Dr. Groszmann is certainly fitted to 
advise parents as regards the proper bringing up of chil- 
dren. If he is one of the two whom the Lvening Post has 
in mind, who is the other one? If he is not, who are the 
other two? 

GP 
Jewish Schools in New York City. 


In a recent address before the teachers of the East 
Side under the auspices of the educational alliance the 
following striking facts were brought out in regard to the 
Galician Jews residing in New York. These Galicians, 
the speaker said, belong to a sect known as the Chassi- 
dim, “the pious.” In no other sect does the rabbi play 
such a dominant part. His decision is explicitly obeyed, 
whether it relates to religion, morals, politics, or business. 
The Galician children are rarely sent to the public schools. 
Of this the truant officers are not even aware because 
the children are not on the streets. They spend the 
whole day in the Jewish religious schools, of which 
there are 297 in New York. 

These Jewish schools are attended by about 10,000 
pupils, of whom not more than 300 are girls. The girls 
do not require religious knowledge, it is held, and no 
other knowledge is conveyed in these schools. The 
prayer-book is the principal text-book. When it is not 
in use the pupils are listening to the wonderful tales 
told by the rabbinical teachers. 

PIN 


New York Moves, 


County schools of agriculture to furnish instruction in 
the elements of agriculture, including methods of farm 
fertilization, tillage, domestic economy, and the manage- 
ment and care of live stock are proposed by a bill before 
the New York legislature. Under its provisions the 
board of supervisors of any county may establish a school. 
The expenses are to be county charges. The commis- 
sioner of agriculture is to select the teachers, fix their 
salaries, which are to be paid by the state, and prescribe 
the curriculum. _ The period of instruction is to be from 
one to six months and the schools are to be free to the 
inhabitants of the county. The college of agriculture at 
Cornell and its teachers will be required to assist the 
county schools under the direction of the commissioner 
of agriculture who is to supervise them. 

BP 
For Music in the Schools. 

William R. Chapman, of Bangor, Maine, is starting a 
movement for the extension of the teaching of music in 
the public schools of the state. To aid in this work he 
has sent reading matter over the state to arouse interest 
in the work. 

At present music is taught only in the larger cities of 
Maine where a special appropriation by the city covers 
the expenses of the instructor. In the smaller cities, 
towns, and villages there is no musical instruction at all. 
In his circulars Mr. Chapman presents the following as 
the framework of his system. “The system,” must have 
unity from the start, and to that end a state supervisor 
of music should be appointed, and he should control and 
direct the local supervisor and teacher, and thus provide 
for uniformity. Local supervisors should be appointed 
to take charge df the teachers of the counties, and these 
teachers should be so taught that the pupils would 
receive a graded course of instruction in music the same 
as in other branches of study.” 
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Tributes to Dr.. Shaw. 


As a matter of record, two letters are printed below, 
with reference to the late Dr. Edward R. Shaw’s educa- 
tional work at Yonkers and in New York university. 
When the history of the development of university train- 
ing in pedagogy comes to be written, the importance 
of Chancellor MacCracken’s statements will be more 
fully realized. Dr. Jerome Allen, Dr. Edward R. Shaw, 
and Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken each took an im- 
portant part in the foundation of the first university 
school of pedagogy. 

At Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dr. Edward R. Shaw came to Yonkers as principal of 
the Central school November 1, 1883. This school was 
founded September, 1882, when the schools of the city 
were re-organized by Supt. Andrew J. Rickoff. It de- 
veloped into the high school, with a full course of study, 
soon afterwards. Dr. Shaw was its principal nine years, 
and was an active force thruout the critical formative 
period. He had positive and profound theories on meth- 
ods of study and instruction and on the development of 
every subject. 

During this period of work along the side of applied 
activities, he developed the line of thought which eventu- 
ally led him to place great stress on motor activity in 
education. 

He was scholarly, a constant student, devoting his 
whole strength to study and research along pedagogical 
lines. Much of the time he was pursuing courses of 
study in New York university, having been intimately asso- 
ciated with Dr. Jerome Allen, who laid the foundations 
on which the school of pedagogy was built. He de- 
served and received the respect and admiration of his 
teachers, who seconded his efforts enthusiastically. 
There was no place in his scheme of education for in- 
different teachers or poor teaching. He expected from 
others the devotion which he gave so freely himself. 

He was active in the social and intellectual life of the 
city, and maintained his relations with literary societies 
here to the day of his death. -’ 

Yonkers, N. Y. CHARLES. E. GORTON, 

Superintendent. 


Dr. Shaw’s Work in New York University. 


Nearly sixteen years ago, in 1887, there called by my 
request, at the office of the chancellor of New York uni- 
versity, Mr. Edward R. Shaw, at that time principal of 
the high school at Yonkers. He was then thirty-two 
-years of age, and had graduated six years before from 
Lafayette college, with the degree of Bachelor of Phil- 
osophy. He had been for two years a teacher upon 
‘Long Island, and for four years principal of the Yonkers 
High school. Mr. Shaw had addressed an inquiry to me 
in regard to the newly organized Graduate school of the 
university which had been opened the year before, in 
1886. His quéstion was in particular as to the probable ad- 
dition of courses in pedagogy to the scheme of the school. 
Similar inquiries had come to me from other sources. 
I was seeking for fuller information in regard to the de- 
mand on the part of teachers for such instruction. The 
interest shown in the subject by Principal Shaw exer- 
cised a considerable influence upon my mind and helped 
me to a decision to recommend to the University Cor- 
poration to establish promptly a Professorship of Peda- 
gogy in the Graduate school. In that same year Dr. 
Jerome Allen was called to the new professorship, and 
‘upon the first of October, 1887, began his course upon 


‘the history of education. Also, he added, outside the 


Graduate school, university extension courses upon both 
the History of Education and Methodology. Principal 
Shaw pursued the courses upon History of Education 
in 1887-8, courses in English and in the History of Edu- 
cation 1888-9, and courses in Methodology in 1889-90. 
He received in the last named year, the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 
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October 1, 1890, when the School of Pedagogy was 
formally opened under Dr. Jerome Allen as Dean, the 
Departments of History of Education and Methodology 
were undertaken by Dr. Allen as professor; Departments 
of Philosophy of Education and Psychology were 
undertaken by Dr. Shimer as Associate Professor; 
Principal Poland lectured upon School Law and Educa- 
tional Systems, while Dr. Shaw became lecturer upon 
Educational Classics, and continued to fill this lecture- 
ship for two years, while remaining in the Yonkers High 
school. In 1892 he was called to be Professor of Meth- 
odology, and began to give his whole time to the School 
of Pedagogy. 

The title of his chair, in 1898, was enlarged to Insti- 
tutes of Education. In 1894, upon the death of Dr. 
Jerome Allen, he was called to add the duties of the 
deanship to those of his professorship. He filled the 
deanship. for seven years, or until 1901. At that date 
he laid down the duties of the deanship and confined him- 
self to his workjin Institutes of Education. ~ During 
the twelve years of his connection with the school as 
many as ten or twelve titles of articles upon pedagogical 
subjects are credited to him in the Bibliography of New 
York university. 

The record which I have given marks-Dr. Shaw as a 
man who was diligent in his chosen business. He was 
faithful in all the work which he undertook. Nor was 
he satisfied to perform merely the tasks devolving upon 
him because of his official position. He was continually 
asking of himself what new labor ne might begin in or- 
der more thoroly to fill out the ideal of the educator as 
formed within hisown mind. He appeared to me at 
best in the field of Methodology, which gave the title to 
his professorship when he entered upon it in the year 
1892. This chair more than any other chair in the Fac- 
ulty of Pedagogy is a chair of applied science. The 
facts gained in the Departments of Psychology, Educa- 
tional History, Philosophy of Education, and Educational 
Classics, must be taken by this chair and applied to the 
immediate demands of the teachers who are seeking for 
guidance. Dr. Shaw gained no slight hold upon the 
hundreds of students who in the course of eleven years 
sat under his lectures upon either general or special meth- 
ods of instruction. His interest in the university as a 
whole was marked. He sent his only son to the under- 
graduate college, who in the Christmas recess of his 
senior year was stricken down at his home in Bellport, 
dying after a few days’ illness. In his memory, his father 
established in the College of Arts a perpetual scholar- 
ship entitled, The Ralph Hoover Shaw Scholarship, and 
now after a little more than four years his father follows 
him, at the early age of forty-eight years. He will be 
ever remembered in the annals of the university for 
faithful and effective service. 

CHANCELLOR H. M. MACCRACKEN. 
New York University. 
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A Great Educational Congress. 

A plan has been definitely approved for the holding of 
an International Congress of Arts and Sciences at the 
St. Louis exposition. The congress is to convene on 
Monday, Sept. 19, 1904, and continue until Friday, 
‘Sept. 30. The congress will have before it the definite 
task of bringing out the unity of human knowledge, 
with a view to correlating the scattered theoretical and 
‘practical scientific work of our time. The addresses are 
to be prepared by the greatest authorities in each branch 
of knowledge. In each of the various subdivisions two 
papers will be presented—one on the history of that 
particular department of knowledge during the past one 
hundred years, and the other on the problems that now 
present themselves for solution in that field. It is 
planned to publish the proceedings, which, it is hoped, 
ye be a permanent contribution to the cause of scholar- 
ship. 

An executive committee of representative scholars, 
Professors Simon Newcomb, of Washington, Hugo 
Miinsterberg, of Harvard university, and Albion W. 
Small, of the University of Chicago, has been entrusted 
with the task of elaborating the details of this plan. 

It is expected that the three members of this com- 
mittee will spend several months in Europe in the near 
future, conferring with the leading European scholars 
with a view to interesting them in the plan and securing 
their full cooperation. 

RPI 
_ To Combat Tuberculosis. 

In an address on “The Duties of the Individual and 
the Government in the Combat of Tuberculosis,” Dr. S. 
A. Knopf, an international authority on matters pertain- 
ing to this disease, said that among those who by virtue 
of their calling have a special duty to perform in the 
combat of tuberculosis, the teachers of the public schools 
stand first. They should not only be familiar with the 
ordinary methods of preventing the spread of the disease, 
preach and practice in their’ class-rooms ample ventila- 
tion, but they should also be familiar with the general 
appearance of the tuberculous child, so that they may 
call the attention of the school physician or the parents 
to the condition of the pupil. It should be known that 
bone and joint tuberculosis is most frequently manifested 
iu childhood. The early symptoms of tuberculosis of the 
bones and joints show themselves in the lameness and 
easy tiring of the arms and legs affected. If the spinal 
column is affected the symptoms will depend upon the 
location of the vertebrae which is attacked by the dis- 
ease. Scrofulosis, which is only a milder form of tuber- 
culosis, and which is even more frequent than bone 
tuberculosis in children, is easily recognized. The prin- 
cipals of the schools should make it their duty to incor- 
porate in the curriculum of all classes gymnastics, out- 
door exercises, and play. The mental development of 
children should never be pushed to the detriment of their 
physical development and well-being. 


CP 
Illinois’s Arbor Day. 


Governor Yates, of Illinois, has issued the following 
proclamation: “In accordance with the established cus- 
tom April 24 is hereby designated as Arbor day in the 
state of Illinois. In the celebration of Arbor day by the 
schools and educational institutions it would be appro- 
priate to couple with the study of trees, lessons on the 
value of birds and the great importance of their protec- 
tion. The young people of Illinois cannot have too great 
an appeciation of nature or too keen a sense of the rela- 
tion between her many beauties and utilities.” 


Colonel Richard H. Pratt, for nearly thirty years super- 
intendent of the Carlisle Indian school, has resigned. _ 








California’s school teachers have joined the union 
movement. The San José teachers have applied to the 
American Federation of Labor for a charter. 
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Secretary Root has endorsed a project for the intro- 
duction of rifle practice in the public schools of the United - 
States. As soon as definite plans can be made the inten- 
tion is to give the project a trial in the public schools of 
Washington. So Kipling was not far wrong after all. 





St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
for over twenty years a member of the state board of re- 
gents, has resigned from the board. Mr. McKelway 
alleges his ill-health as the cause of his action. Perhaps 
the recent ill-tempered remarks of Deputy State Super- 
intendent Ainsworth had something to do with Mr. 
McKelway’s action. 





Those who seem to be persuaded that Scotland is least 
progressive in the adaptation of university curricula tu 
the requirements of the times may throw off their delu- 
sion when they read that Scottish universities have been 
among the first to allow Greek to be elective, serving as 
an alternative with Latin. According to the first presi- 
dent of the Scottish Classical Association Prof. G. G. 
Ramsay asserts the step has not been detrimental to the 
study of Greek. “The study,” he says, “is not dead and 
can be trusted not to die. There has been a falling off 
in the number of learners of Greek who would never have 
prosecuted the study to any advantage; but the number 
of those prosecuting it to real purpose, with a view to a 
high standard, has increased; the standard of work, both 
in Greek and Latin, is steadily rising, and the figures in 
the universities are hopeful in that respect for the future.” 





Joseph B. Davis, instructor in botany at the Univer- 
sity of California, has been appointed chief agriculturist 
and botanist of the Transvaal government at an initial 
salary of $5,000 a year and expenses. 





The school authorities of Waterville, Me., have taken a 
sensible stand on the health question by requesting the 
health department to fumigate all the school buildings. 
The board noted that epidemics of contagious diseases 
appeared only in times when the schools were in session. 
From this they reasoned that the germs of disease were 
to be found in books and school apparatus. A yearly 
general fumigation of the school buildings will, from now 
on, be a regular part of the school program. 





Glasgow university has been empowered to confer two 
new degrees—bachelor of science of public health and 
doctor of science of public health. The former degree 
will be conferred on those who, after graduating from a 
medical course, have received practical instruction in bac- 
teriology and the pathology of the diseases of animals 
transmissable to man and have been, for five consecutive 
months, in the public health laboratory of a university, 
and, later, have studied practical sanitary work under a 
medical officer of health. The second degree will be open 
to those who have held the lesser degree for five years, 
and one of the conditions is that each candidate shall 
present a thesis or publish a memoir or work to be 
approved by the university senate. 





To commemorate its thirty-fourth charter day the 
University of Nebraska dedicated a cannon captured at 
the first battle of Manila. It was presented to the uni- 
versity by Captain Pershing, a former instructor at the 
institution. 





The Peabody museum of Yale university has received 
from Florida a considerable fossil collection, representing 
fauna of that state, obtained from the phosphate beds. 
In the fossils those of the elephant are predominant. 





Dr. G. R. Glenn, formerly state commissioner of edu- 
cation of Georgia, will, it is announced, succeed the late 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry as agent of the Peabody Educational 
fund. Dr. Glenn has been in close touch with Dr. Curry 
and will be able to carry out his plans. 
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Letters. 


Pupil Government of Schools. 


School men are naturally anxious to take advantage of 
everything that seems to promise good to their schools. 
Hence many of us have watched the discussion of the 
“school democracy” question with interest and have 
waited for the good to develop itself. There was a dis- 
cussion of it at the Missouri State Teachers’ meeting at 
St. Louis recently and the lead was taken by Mr. Ray, 





of Chicago, the apostle of the new cult. After the - 


smoke of conflict has cleared away we can begin to see 
what it has left us. 

The claim is made for this departure that we can ad- 
vance the training for citizenship by shifting responsi- 
bility to the pupils at an ear!y age. They may be led to 
perform a citizen’s duties and may be taught to use their 
future powers rightly. The results aimed at are wisely 
to choose leaders, judiciously to exercise delegated 
powers, and promptly to obey chosen officers. The prac- 
tice is for the pupils to elect officers from their number 
who look after the discipline. The realizations are said 
to be eminently satisfactory. 

It seems to me that I have fairly stated the claims for 
the new movement, and the mere statement of them 
almost makes me lean again toward them. But besides 
the inertia charged against us there are several things 
to cause us to pause. . 

The first proposition I would make is that it is an un- 
American regime that is proposed in that it unduly ex- 
aggerates authority. The foundation of democracy is 
the absence of authority as far as possible. In ordinary 
life, the authorities affect us very little, and we deem it 
an impertinence for anybody to tell us what we shall do. 
But this plan proposes that we have officers elbowing 
and watching the pupils all the time, and this is eminently 
un-American. We have learned long ago of the effect 
when a man is “clothed with a little brief authority,” and 
we surely can expect no more from children. 

The second point is we need to train followers not 
leaders. This may seem contradictory to the first point, 
bué closer examination will show it is not. The large 
majority will not need to command, and none need train- 
ing in that direction, for the same food that nourishes 
the private will mature the general’s powers. 

The captain of industry grew up under the same con- 
ditions as the day laborer, and owes his advancement to 
native superiority. If special training could produce 
presidents there would soon be a scarcity of postmasters. 

Lastly the training needed for the present and the 
future, for citizenship of earth or heaven, is self-govern- 
ment. The doctrine was old when the inscription was still 
fresh “‘ Man know thyself.” The idea was still new when 
the poet said, “The proper study of mankind is man.” 
The thought is now as new as it will be when we arrive 
at that glorious state “ which we hope to enjoy by a firm 
reliance on Divine Providence.” 

To have self-control one must know himself, and to 
know himself one must know others. He must know of 
their thoughts and experiences, of their risings and their 
fallings, of their hopes and their despairs. Delegated 
control represented by “pupil government.” is good; 
divine right, represented by the teacher with permis- 
sion of the parent is better; self-government is sublime. 

Fellow pupils are not sufficiently mature to assist in 
building up this character. Each one must fight this 
battle out by himself. The most that we can expect to 
do for the young pugilist is to keep him in good condition 


. and then see fair play. In this matter precept is almost 


nothing; exampleis almost everything. Just here is the 
need for the best people in the school-room as teachers 
that can be had. Just here, also, is the possibility for 
the highest reward in the teacher’s reach, the salvation 
of the unnatural part of his charges. 

City schools furnish an unrivaled arena for the culti- 
vation of this strenuous growth. Hence I hold that the 
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glorification of the old-fashioned country school is out of 
date. The city schools are comparatively new in our 
country and have been unduly neglected, but they are so 
vigorously proving their merit that nobody wants the 
country schools but those who have long ago ceased to 
need them. There is a good deal of cant nowadays, 
chiefly from old men, on this golden age of the little red 
school-house. But “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating” and nobody wants the frugal fare of the un- 
graded school if he can get better. 

Competition is as good in character building asin other 
lines of business, and the life, numbers, and variety of 
types found in city schools add greatly to the opportuni- 
ties for a well rounded structure. 

After being “almost persuaded ” to believe in the de- 
mocratic school community, I begin to fear that it may 
be populistic in its tendency or even a greenback craze 
with a depreciated currency. At the risk of being called 
a mossback I congratulate myself on not yielding to its 
seductive attractions. 


St. Louis. WILLIAM P. EvANs. 


bed 


An Intelligent Janitor’s Views. 


Too many principals are wholly empirical in their 
methods and as a result often fail in their work, partic- 
ularly in discipline. Bad discipline, to my mind, is but 
the manifestation of the deterioration of the pupil’s 
character as a result of the principal considering the 
gaining of character secondary to obtaining regents’ 
counts. When I criticised one principal for his “ cram” 
policy, his reply was, “Which is worth most to pay 
board bills, money in hand or all the gold in the sea?” 
The reading of a good educational paper would help such 
ideas. 

It seems to me that the ideals of a school may be 
safely said to be ten. They are: 

(1) Attractive personality in teachers and attractive 
physical surroundings, that school life may be made at- 
tractive to the child. 

(2) The educational aid of fine art and esthetic cul- 
ture. 

(3) Robust health and physical vigor as a fundamen- 
tal in education. 

(4) That the inculcation of patriotism and civic duty 
is a primary element of education. 

(5) That the pupil shall learn self-government and 
self-control. 
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(6) That the school organization shall beget a habit 
of order as a life possession. 

(7) That attention be given to current events for 
gg effect in enlarging and broadening the view of 
ife. 

(8) That the faculty meet for conference study and 
the exemplification of the school spirit. 

(9) That the teacher aim to make the pupils users of 
the public library in order that their education may be 
continued thru life. 

(10) That the school may be made the culture center 
and social meeting ground of community life. 


In these ideals the influence of the school for the 
moral uplifting of the pupils is the unit. Thus the true 
educational superlative, as regards the janitor, seems 
to me to be that the school spirit should broaden 
his study to take in the whole of the school environ- 
ment, and, finding the unit of influence the high one of 
moral influence, should convey a sense of the dignity of 
his work not now widely enough apprehended by the 
janitor or the teacher. Besides this it seems to me that 
the teacher’s organization of the school program is not 
generally sufficiently inclusive of these several ideals as 
to get a well rounded program which will gather ideality 
into a consolidation of moral influence. 

Cambridge, N. Y. H. A. ROBERTSON, 

Janitor. 


PN 
How Fighting Was Dealt With. 


A young teacher having been informed that one boy 
in his class had thrashed three others, and had use 
clubs and stones to assist him, called the offender to 
him. 

“John,” he said, “have you anything to say for your- 
self?” 

“No, sir, except that the boys would not let me alone 
this morning. - I told them to stop bothering me, that I 
did not want to fight. But when I went home this noon 
they all followed and shouted after me. Then they 
threw my hat over a fence and said, ‘ You kid, you dasn’t 
fight.’ When they said that, I licked ’em.” 

“Well, John, if you tried to avoid a quarrel and they 
persisted in insulting you, you did quite right. As a 
rule, fighting is vulgar and brutal, but there are times 
when nothing else answers. Hereafter, however, don’t 
use clubs or stones.” 

Another time a boy was reported for knocking down a 
schoolmate and choking him. Investigation showed that 
the latter had been picking at the other chiefly because 
he was a timid boy and would not fight if he could help 
himself. His friends urged him to “pitch in,” but for a 
long time he would not. Finally the would-be fighter 
seized the other’s sister, pushed her down and hurt her. 
This was too much for Charles. He was willing to en- 
dure sneers and insults to himself, but not when they 
included his sister. 

When these facts were learned by the teacher he 
said: “Charles, you did quite right in knocking Arthur 
down. But aren’t you ashamed of yourself for choking 
him when he was down?” Charles admitted that he 
was. “Then I must punish you for that. I will settle 
with Arthur for having tried to make you fight.” 

This school is in a crowded city district and has about 
600 boys in attendance. 
undertook his duties there, five or six fights a day were 
nothing unusual. Almost every night a special ring was 
formed for that purpose. 

Now, however, a fight rarely takes place. The teacher 
has impressed upon the boys that fighting is low and 
mean. At the same time he has taught them that every 
boy should fight to defend himself or others. 

By thus looking upon fighting from the small boy’s 
point of view he has led them to see his standpoint. 
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This may not be a particularly good way to deal with 
fighting, but it has proved effective here. D. R. 
New York. 


PN 
Agricultural Reports as an Aid to Nature Study. 


There is a vest amount of good literature, useful in 
the teaching of nature study, that any teacher may have 
for the asking. Every year the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture publishes reports from experiznent 
stations, farmers’ bulletins, and circulars of informa- 
tion which discuss problems relating to various agricul- 
tural industries. 

I shall try to make plain the application of this class 
of literature to nature study in schools. 

It is presumed that, in a well-planned course of nature 
study, a child will have progressed thru general observa- 
tion of common plants and animals, in the primary grades, 
to a more detailed, intensive study of types of trees, 
flower structure, relations of flowers to insects, salt 
water life, amphibia, insects, birds, and so on, in the 
lower grammar grades. He is now, in the higher gram- 
mar grades, ready for broad problems in regard to the 
inter-relations of these groups and their relation to man. 
Furthermore, he is at the age when he is interested in 
things that men are doing all over the world, and the 
ways in which they are doing them. Hence it becomes 
a pedagogical fact that this is the place in the curricu- 
lum to give the child as broad and useful a knowledge of 
industries as the circumstances permit. 

It is with these facts in mind that I wish to call the 
attention of teachers to the source of material which I 
have mentioned—the publications of the United States 
department of agriculture. I quote at random a few of 
the many titles of farmers’ bulletins and circulars: “ Pea- 
nuts: Culture and Uses”; “Weeds, and How to Kill 
Them”; “‘ Bee-Keeping ”; “ Fowls: Care and Breeding”; 
Ww Irrigation i in Humid Climates”; “Some Birds in Their 
Relation to Agriculture”; “ Cattle Ranges in the-South- 
west ”; “Fish as Food”; “ Protection and Importation 
of Birds”; “Wild Animals which may be Imported 
without Permits ”; “Information concerning Game 
Seasons”; “ A German Common School with a Garden”; 
“ American Dried Apples in the German Empire”; “ Ex- 
tension of Markets for American Food Stuffs”; “Facts 
and Figures Regarding our Forest Resources”; “Grasses 
as Sand and Soil Binders”; “Improvements of Public 
Roads”; “Birds as Weed Destroyers”; and so on, in- 
definitely. 

These pamphlets will serve principally as a source of 
information to the teacher, to be worked over into the 
proper form for presentation to the class. Often, how- 
ever, it may be well to place them where they will be 
accessible to the children. 

Teachers may obtain these bulletins and circulars from 
the secretary of agriculture, Washington, D. C., or from 
the senators, representatives, and delegates in Congress 
from their respective states. A printed list of publica- 
tions will be sent promptly upon request. 

Providence, R. I. ELIZABETH SPRAGUE. 





Catarrh, an excessive secretion from an inflamed mucous 
membrane, is radically and permanently cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 





A German Artist’s Suggestion for March Calendar. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


President Wilson on Educational 
Aims. 


At the Founder’s Day celebration at 
Peddie institute, at Hightsto N. J., 
the principal address was 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton univer- 
sity, on the “ ing of a Co Edu- 
cation.’’ He said: ‘‘Schools furnish the 
tools of the mind; the college, the art and 
scope of their use. The tools are the 
knowledge, discipline, system, and train- 
ing received in the school course. How 
to apply them and a view of the field in 
which they are applied is for the college to 
teach and give. Acollege education is the 
Fata Teepepcteot prewtatoceat 

aculties. The process 0 Ww in 
the school; why fruit sat toon are for 
the college course to bring forth. The 
faculties in school days gain a in 
exercise and the attainment of informa- 
tion. The work of the college professor 
is to liberate that strength and give 
the broad and clear view of life with 
which the young man should begin his 
career in the world. That is the aim of 
—— and the benefit to be derived 

rom it. 


Rural School Consolidation. 

An investigation is being made by 
prominent New York educators with a 
view to seeing whether legislation is 
needed to permit the consolidation of ‘ru- 
ral schools. The plan is the same as that 
in use in North Dakota and Wisconsin, to 
combine the several school districts in 
each town into one central school and to 
provide transportation for the pupils in 
the outlying districts to and from schools. 

The proposed bill, if it is decided that 
one is needed, will authorize the state 
superintendent of public instruction to 
permit trustees in a school district where 
a desire exists to take advantage of this 
consolidation plan, to do so, and the money 
contributed by the state to the several 
districts will be pooled and expended ina 
‘way which will be of the most benefit to 
the several localities. 


Library Extension in Buffalo. 


C. E. Leland, of Buffalo, has been ap- 
inted superintendent of libraries of the 
rd of education. This is the begin- 
ning of the policy of the board to estab- 
lish class libraries thruout the city. 

It is understood that the libraries in 
each school will be organized by classes, 
with vi ed seventy-five books toa class. 
The teacher will have charge of the dis- 
tribution of the books. Different plans 
of distribution, however, are to be tried 
at first, in order to ascertain the best, if 
possible. 

Under the direction of the board of su- 
pee: merge Superintendent Leland will 

ve charge of the selection of the books 
constituting the different libraries. The 

for each class will be chosen en- 
tirely from those proved to be the best in 
tt experience. The books are to be 
ept in an open bookcase in the class- 
room, and the children are to be given 
the test freedom in using the library. 
Under no condition will any teacher be 
permitted to grant the use of the library 
as a reward or withhold it as a punish- 
ment; neither will a teacher be allowed 
to coerce a pupil into using the library. 


Conditions in North Carolina. 

The conditions, which the General Edu- 
cation Board was o ized to meet and 
is meeting, are well illustrated by the an- 
nual a of State Supt. J. Y. Joyner, 
of North Carolina. According to his fig- 
ures, there are 676,615 children of school 
age in the state, 454,657 white and 221,958 
-colored. The total amount expended for 
the education of each child of school age 
is but $2.17. The average monthly sal- 
ary of colored teachers is $22.19, and for 


made by Pres. a: 


white $26.78. The length of the public 
school term averages 79.1.days. The 
United States census. report for 1900 
shows that 28.7 per cent. of the total 
population, 19.5 per cent. of the white, 
47.6 per cent. of the negro population 
are illiterate. 

At the very foundation of every suc- 
cessful school system lies necessary 
equipment in houses, furniture, and 


groun 
The average value of the school-houses 
for the state, including all the equipment 
is, white $231.48, colored $136. This is less 
than the valuation of almost the poorest 
house in any town. Eight hundred and 
thirty districts are without houses. Eight 
hundred and twenty-nine still have rude 
log houses. In one of the richest coun- 
ties of the state, fifteen houses were re- 
oo ag valued, house, ~ ager and 
and, at less than fifty dollars each. In 
many of the rural districts the houses are 
still rude, deskless, and comfortless. 
These few instances show how rude edu- 
cation must still be in some parts of the 
country and only emphasizes the more the 
need for the existence of some organiza- 
tion like the General Education Board to 
begin the work of raising the educational 
standards in such parts of the country. 


Prizes for Patriotic Essays. 


The Grand Army of the Republic of 
New York has offered a the 
children of the public schools for essays 
on historical and patriotic subjects. 
There will be ten prizes of $10 each in 
gold; ten prizes of silk flags; ten medals 
of honorable mention. Any pupil in any 
of the public schools of the state may 
compete. 

The topics chosen are as follows: 
‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ ‘‘The Lesson of 
the Civil War,’’ ‘‘The War of the Revo- 
lution,’’ ‘‘The Spanish-American War,’’ 
‘William McKinley,’’ ‘‘ Alexander Ham- 
ilton and the Constitution,’’ ‘‘The Les- 
sons of Peace,’’ ‘‘The Study of Ameri- 
can ox ’? “Why We Should Love the 
Flag,’’ ‘‘ The Louisiana Purchase,’’ ‘‘The 
er rian of 1863 and the Grand Army 
° oe 


Essays offered in this competition must 
not exceed 1,000 words in length and they 
must be submitted to the state superin- 
tendent before June 1. 


Higher Business Education. 


The first convention of business men 
and educators was held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich, on February 5, 6, and 7. Dr. 
Edmund J. James, president of North- 
western university, spoke on ‘‘ Recent 
Tendencies in Education as a Result of 
Social and Industrial Changes.’’ Prof. 
William A. Scott, director of the School 
of Commerce, at the university of Wis- 
consin; Prof. C. A. Herrick, principal of 
the Central high school of Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Edward D. Jones, of the univer- 
sity of oC discussed ‘‘ Industrial 
Studies in College.’’ Edwin H. Abbott, 
of Boston; A. C. Bartlett, of Chicago, 
and James B. Dill, of New York, dis- 
cussed the question, ‘‘What Can a Uni- 
versity Contribute to Preparation for a 
Business Life? ’’ ; 

The conclusions drawn from the discus- 
sions were as follows: 

The leading corfimercial men of the 
country agree that there is an adequate 
demand for the university man who is 
thoroly trained in industrial affairs. 

That the universities, realizing that 


this demand is increasing, are seeking to 
institute proper courses for the training 
of their students. 


That the higher commercial educational 


courses are now in theirinfancy, and just i 


what and how it should be taught has not 
yet been developed. 
That the departments of commerce and 


industry are destined to become as popu- 
lar and as strong factors as any of the 
present professional departments. 

This convention was held under the 
auspices of the Michigan Political Science 
Teachers’ Association. 


Philadelphia’s Needs. 


The annual report of Pres. Henry R. 
Pinan! Seana! cating 

iladelphi ests t e ci 
five ans to the annual tax rate to im- 
prove the schools of the city. Thereport 
asks for the erection of a number of new 
buildings to relieve the cram condi- 
tions now existing in many of the schools. 
The cost of education in the city last year 
was $26.09 per pupil. 


Tuskegee Day. 


The twelfth annual meeting ef the 
Tuskegee negro conference was held on 
Feb. 18 and 19. Hundreds of negroes 
gathered at Normal and Industrial insti- 
tute to discuss the problems of the race. 
Most of the prominent legislators of the 
South were present. 

Asa result of the discussions of the 
first day the following resolutions were 


ado : 

We believe that our progress centers 
largely around the acquiring of land and 
homes, the exercise of economy and 
thrift, the payment of taxes, thoro 
education of head, hand, and heart, to 
the end that we constantly grow more fit 
for all duties of citizenship. 

Since the greater portion of us are en- 
gaged in agriculture we urge the impor- 
tance of stock and poultry raising, the 
teaching of agriculture in the. count 
schools, the thoro cultivation of a small 
acreage rather than poor cultivation of a 
large one, attention to farm work in win- 
ter, the getting rid of the crop mortgage 
system, and the habit of living in houses 
with but one room. , 

We urge better schools in the country 
districts, more protection to life and prop- 
erty, better homes for tenants, and that 
home life in the country be made more 
attractive, all this mostly with the view 
of keeping our people out of the large 
cities in such large numbers. 

In connection with better schools and 
churches we emphasize the need of care- 
ful attention to the moral character of 
our ministers and teachers and all others 
acting in the capacity of leaders. 

Prosperity and peace are dependent 
upon friendly relations between the races, 
and to this end we urge a spirit of manly 
forbearance and mutual interest. 

On the closing day resolutions of regret 
at the death of Dr. J. L. M. Curry were 
adopted, which expressed appreciation of 
his great interest in Southern education, 
in negro education in general, and in the 
work of the Tuskegee institute. 

The subject of teaching agriculture was 
discussed and the following resolutions 
adopted as a result: 

‘*Since the vast majority of the ne- 
groes of the South are e in agri- 
cultural pursuits and will be for many 
— we believe the subject should have 
a attention in primary, secondary, 

other institutions of learning. 

‘Discussion has developed the fact 
that there is a growing interest among 
educational workers in this icular. 

‘*‘It is evident that agricultural instruc- 
tion can be carried on in connection with 
any kind of educational work. 

*« We would strongly urge agricultural 
extension work thru the medium of fairs, 
farmers’ institutes, traveling libraries, 
and other agencies. 

‘‘ We are pleased to note that college- 
bred young men among us are recogniz- 
ing the advantages afforded in these di- 
rections and are preparing themselves as 
captains of industry and leaders in doing 
this work.’’ 
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At the last 


ar meeting of the dele- 
gates of the City 


of ew York City Teachers’ 
Association a committee of fifteen was 
appainted to consider the tentative course 
of study and pagent to the delegates. 

mmittee of fifteen wi subdi- 


vided into committees of three, each of 


which will consider one of the following iieak 


groups: English, arithmetic, nature 
study, geography, history, and manual 
training. 


Additional portable school buildings are 
to be erected in Brooklyn. These are to 
be placed in school yards for the over- 
flow classes. The cost is nominal aiid 
they are tly preferable to the aver- 
age rented premises. 


The teaching of sewing has been ex- 
.tended to the borough of Richmond, and 
two special teachers have been assigned 
there. 


Charles C. Burlingham, ex-president 
of the board of education was recently 
tendered a reception by its members. 
Supt. Maxwell and C. B. J. Snyder, su- 
perintendent of school buildings, were 
the other guests. At the conclusion of 
the dinner Mr. Burlingham was presented 
with a silver loving cup. 


Prin. Charles D. Raine, of P. S. No. 


43, Brooklyn, is to e a of the 

i astern Evening Hig school, 

res ing the late principal, James Jen- 
ins. 

The George White Alumni Association 
held its annual dinner on February 14. 
The association is composed of graduates 
of P. S. No. 70, of which Mr. George 
White has been the principal for many 
years. About one h members were 
present. Mr. White said that he believes 
that not eneugh credit is given to the 
schoolmasters for doing more for the 
country, even in these times, than those 
who occupy more prominent positions. 
Not the least of the services they render, 
he declared, is in showing that a man can 
live a worthy and successful life and re- 
main poor. 


Congressman-elect Joseph A. Goulden, 
a former commissioner of education in 
New York city, has opened his —- 
ment to West Point as well as to Anna- 
polis for competitive examination to boys 
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of the proper ba in his district. Both 

examinations will be held in P. S. 4, the 

— (old 63), on Saturday, March 7, at 
A. M. 


The cadets on the schoolship St. Mary’s 
recently showed that their training is 


decid Onna rescuing a woman 
wning. @ woman either 
fell or jumped from a ferryboat and was 


seen by the watch on the schoolship. A 
boat was at once manned by the bo 
ane eng woman quickly dragged from the 
water. 


The annual dinner of Hoi {Skolastikci 
will be held at the Savoy on April 18. 
The guest of honor will be Ww 
Carnegie. Tickets may be had upon ap- 

lication to Plowden Stevens, treasurer, 
Fast Side Evening High school. 


The date for the opening of the summer 
school of New York university has been 
he to July 8, to permit attendance 
on the sessions of the N. E. A. at 
Boston. 


J. Graham Phelps-Stokes has been ap- 
inted to the ee board of the 
peyer Experimental school. 


The committee on employment for 
students at Columbia university 
issued a report, which shows that $14,- 
933.64 was earned by 164 students at 
Columbia, from Oct. 1, 1902, to Jan. 1, 
1908. Of this amount $2,434.68 was 
earned by women students. @ 


The authorities of Teachers college 
desire to increase its work along the lines 
of domestic economy. There is a growing 
demand for teachersof domestic economy 
in institutions of all grades, from rural 
schools to colleges. Altho fairly well 
equipped along this line, Teachers college 
has no adequate facilities for doing the 
advanced work which will soon be called 
for. 


Columbia university and the Alliance 
Francaise of New York, have determined 
to establish free courses, open ‘to the 

ublic, for the teaching of the French 
language. This work is to be done co-op- 
eratively, as provided for by an agree- 
ment entered into last December. Two 
of the courses are to be opened this month 
in the buildings of the Medical school of 
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Columbia and the Speyer school. The 
courses, which are to elementary in 
character, are to be conducted by Messrs. 
Stanislas LeRoy and Coheleach. Lessons 
are to be given three times a week in the 
evening until the end of May. The num- 
ber of pupils in each class is limited to 
fifty. 

The department of Chinese at Columbia 
university is giving eleven courses for 
the second half year. The object of the 
instruction is to fit students for practical 
service in Chi Two of the courses, 
one on Chinese history, and one on Chi- 
nese ornamental art, are open to the 
public. 


The law school of New York university 
has issued an announcement describing 
the new curriculum, which will lead to the 
new degree of J.D. (Juris Doctor). This 
degree will be open only to college grad- 
uates, and is intended to be the equiva- 
lent of the same degree in German uni- 
versities. 

A committee has been organized among 
the alumni of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
to raise $100,000 for the purpose of de- 
veloping the institute. 


Dequanions ing March 6 and continuing 
weekly until April 24, a series of free 
lectures will be given on wee ed 


has Prof, ,Earl Barnes, Mrs. Isabel R. 


lack, and Dr. William H. Maxwell in the 
West Side auditorium, West Fifty-sev- 
enth street. Professor Barnes will give 
six ‘lectures on the following subjects: 
‘“‘The Problem of Infancy,’’ ‘‘ The Ex- 
tension of Personality,’’ ‘‘The Growth of 
Ideals,’’ ‘‘The Play of the Mind,’’ ‘‘ The 
Child and His Peers,’’ ‘‘The Child at 
Work.”? Mrs. Wallack will give the 
seventh lecture on ‘‘The Atypical Child,”’ 
and Dr. Maxwell will conclude the course 
by ae his address on ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Teacher.’’ 


The committee on lectures and libraries 
of the board of education has ‘authorized 
the supervisor of lectures, Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, to make arrangements for 
three courses of Sunday lectures. These 
will be in three groups, one English, one 
in Yiddish, and one in Italian. The lec- 
tures in the foreign lan es are in- 
tended for. elderly people, who ure not 
likely to learn the English language. 
These lectures will be on American his- 
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Newest Text-Books 








Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
Thomas’s History of the United States 
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tory: good citizenship, and health. The 
jish lectures will be on biographical, 
ethical, and musical subjects. 


Columbia university announces a course 
on automobile engineering. The course 
will he technically known as ‘‘ Traction 
engines and automobile carriages,’’ and 
will deal with rolling stock, and self-pro- 
pelling road engines, street railway en- 
gines, cars, and automobiles. 


The sixteenth annual meee on factory 
inspection contains several recommenda- 
tions for the amendment of the laws reg- 
ulating child labor. Commissioner Mc- 
Mackin suggests that children between 
twelve ourteen years of age be re- 
quired to attend school thru the entire 
school year, instead of eighty days every 
year, as provided for at present. 


Over 5,000 graduates of the elementary 
schools have applied for admission to the 
various high schools and most of them 
have been accommodated. The Wadleigh 
High school has had to resort to some 

art-time classes and the Girls’ Technical 
rades school has been compelled to estab- 
lish a waiting list. 

Westerleigh college, a large private 
school in Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
was destroyed by fire on Feb. 19. Three 
hundred students were in the building at 
the time but escaped without injury. 
One of the teachers jumped from a 
window and broke both legs. The loss 
on the building was $80,000. 


Board Committees. 


President Rogers has announced the 
assignment of the members of the board 
to the various committees for the year 
as follows: 

Finance—Mr. Lummis, chairman; Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Jay, Mr. John C. Kelley, 
Mr. Rossiter. 

Buildings— Mr. Adams, chairman ; Mr. 
Barry, Mr. Donnelly, Mr. Schaedle, Mr. 
Thomson, Mr. Brunner, Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Stern, Mr. Weir. 

_ Supplies—Mr. Dix, chairman ; Mr. Col- 
lier, Mr. Weir, Mr. Payne, Mr. Cunnion, 
Mr. Kiendl, Mr. Wilsey. 

By-laws and Legislation—Mr. Harri- 
son, chairman; Mr. Everett, Mr. Kiendl, 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Stern. 

Sites—Mr. Harkness, chairman; Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Barry, Mr. Dix, Mr. Rossiter, 
Mr. Barrett, Dr. Hamlin, Mr. John P. 
Kelly, Mr. Warburg. 

Elementary Schools—Mr. Mack, Chair- 
man; Mr. Collier, Mr. Ingalls, Mr. Franco- 
lini, Dr. Hamlin, Mr. John C. Kelley, Mr. 
Payne, Mr. Higginson, Mr. Wilsey. 

High Schools and Training Sckools— Mr. 
Babbott, chairman; Mr. Collier, Mr. In- 

alls, Mr. Everett, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 

reene, Mr. Mack, Mr. Harkness, Mr. 
O’Brien. 

Special Schools—Mr. Warburg, chair- 
man; Mr, Field, Dr. Haupt, Mr. Jay, Mr. 
Macdonald, Mr. M. O’Brien, and Mr. 
Schaedle. 

Studies and Text-Books—Mr. Greene, 
chairman; Mr. Field, Mr. Jackson, Dr. 
Rodenstein, and Mr. Mann. 

Lectures and Libraries—Mr. Wingate, 
chairman; Mr. Brunner, Mr. Connery, Mr. 
Frissell, Mr. Guy, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
Jonas. 

Care of Buildings—Mr. Donnelly, chair- 
man; Mr. Higginson, Dr. Haupt, Mr. 
Jonas, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Thomson, and 
Mr. Vandenhoff. 

Nautical School—Mr. Weir, chairman; 
Mr. Connery, Mr. Cunnion, Mr.- Franco- 
lini, Mr. Guy, Mr. John P. Kelly, Mr. 
Vanderhoff. 

Normal College—Mr. Mann, chairman; 
Mr. Babbott, Mrs. Barrett, Dr. Haupt, 
Mr. Lummis, Mr. Mack, Dr. Rodenstein, 
Mr. Wingate, President Hunter (ex- 
Officio). 


Medical Inspection. 


In a recent address on ‘‘ Health in Re- 
lation to the schools.’’ Health Commis- 
sioner Ernest J. Lederle a an inter- 
esting history of the work done by his 
ci, in the New York schools. He 
said: 


‘Some years ago physicians were ap- 
pointed to visit each school shortly after 
nine o’clock to examine those children 
who had ee sick to the teacher. 
This was the beginning of the medical 
school inspection in this city. Many cases 
of contagious diseases were found in this 
way and kept from the schools, but it 
left too much to the teacher, who cannot 
be expected to know whether or not a 
child is sick. 

‘‘Last summer we employed fourteen 
ys specialists to examine the eyes of all 
children in twenty-six schools, and they 
found over 6,000 cases of trachoma. 
Warned by this, we made plans for better 
medical inspections, and on September 8 
when school opened, we were ready to 
examine each child in every school. B 
January 1 we had sent home 25,000 chil- 
dren to be treated for various ailments, 
including sore eyes, measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, diphtheria and 
chicken-pox. 

‘This vigorous inspection at first caused 
some confusion in the classes, and some 
teachers and principals were up in arms 
and complaining bitterly, but it was only 
justice to the well and clean children and 
their parents to take this course, and 
ox pec A the opposition is dying out. 

his work in the school is of the greatest 
benefit to the whole community in pre- 
venting contagion. 

‘‘The school nurse is a new institution 
but she has demonstrated her usefulness 
in the last three months. When somany 
children were sent from school we were 
told that we were interfering with educa- 
tion; that there was no way of getting 
some of them back for a long time. This 
complaint has been pecans by the nurse 
and she is now an integral part of the 
system. 


Getting Them to School. 


Dr. Maxwell will recommend to the 
legislative committee on the compulsory 
ucation law that the bill be amended so 
that it will be obligatory upon children 
employed in factories, who are not ele- 
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mentary school graduates, to attend night 
school re ly until they are sixteen. 
This would result in an immediate in- 
crease in the night school attendance. 

Another recommendation will be that 
all newsboys under sixteen be placed under 
the control of the board of education. 
By a rigid supervision of the issue of li- 
censes to the boys the board could control 
them while out of school by limiting the 
hours during which they might sell papers. 
If this pro legislation is passed, all 
truants will be committed for a term of 
two years, and their release at an earlier 
date will depend upon their good behavior. 
This would make it necessary to keep the 
truant schools open during the summer, 
which would undoubtedly prove to be a 
great benefit to the system. 


Mr. Cook’s Retirement Plan. 


Considerable opposition has _ arisen’ 
among the teachers of New York against 
the proposed retirement law change ad- 
vocated by Auditor Cook, of the board of 
education. 

Some feel that the time for a change 
in the retirement fund has not come and 
oppose the present plan as tending to 
place the teachers in the hands of the 
city authorities and cease to make the 
fund atrust. There are those, too, who 
fee] that some amendment should be 
made in order to make honorable retire- 
ment officially possible, and also to per 
mit of earlier retirement. 

At the recent meeting of the New 
York City Teachers’ Association, the re- 
port of the teachers’ interest committee 
on this subject was as follows: 

In the opinion of the committee, it is 
best to let the pension law alone until 
there is immediate necessity fora change. 
In general, nothing should be done to in 
any way detract from the character of 
stability which a law such as the pension 
law should have. Every time it is changed 
the ease to change it further is made 
greater. The longer it can remain un- 
changed the more it acquires the charac- 
ter of permanency, the more certain it is 
not to be lightly dealt witb. 

In particular, your committee strongly 
advises against any change that would 
put the management or allotment of the 
funds for pensions in any other hands 
than in the hands of the state authorities. 
The. further away such allotment is from 
the immediate political turmoils of the 
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~ the more permanent will be its na- 
ure, 

Auditor Cook, on his side, explains that 
his plan by no means places the teachers 
in the hands of the board of education. 
The plan proposes to regulate the annu- 
ities by law in a manner similar to that 
prescribed by the Davislaw. Under this 
plan the retired teachers will receive var- 
ying amounts, according to the length of 
service after which a teacher is retired. 


Chicago Items. 


Wallace Heckman has been appointed 
counsellor and ,business manager of the 
University of Chicago. He succeeds 
Hajor Henry A. Rust, who recently re- 
signed the office, which he has held since 
the founding of the university. 

Elbert H. Gary has presented his valu- 
able collection of law books, which has 
only one equal in this country, that of 
the Harvard law library, to the North- 
western university law school. It con- 
sists of the complete series of reports of 
decisions of the highest courts of the 
chief countries of Europe. It also in- 
cludes the various codes of those coun- 
tries and various law journals. 


Dr. Edward Capps, professor of Greek 
at the University of Chicago, has been 
invited to give lectures at Harvard next 
year. Professor Capps will give two 
courses, one on ‘‘The ‘Greek Comedy’’ 
and the other on ‘‘The Greek Theater.’’ 
The Chicago professors justly regard this 
invitation as a pleasing recognition of 
their university. 





The Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland has announced that it will hold 
a convention at Columbia university on 
November 27 and 28. 


Knows No Distinction. 


Rich and Poor Alike Suffer from Catarrh in 
This Climate. 


All observant physicians have noticed 
the enormous increase in catarrhal dis- 
eases in recent years, and the most liberal 
and enlightened have cheerfully given 
their approval to the new internal remedy, 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, as the most 
successful and by far the safest remedy 
for catarrh yet produced. 

One well-known catarrh specialist, as 
soon as he had made a thorough test of 
this preparation, discarded inhalers, 
washes, and sprays and now depends en- 
tirely upon Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in 
treating catarrh, whether in the head, 
throat or stomach. 

Dr. Risdell says, ‘‘In patients who had 
lost the sense of smell entirely and even 
where the hearing has begun to be affected 
from catarrh, have had fine results 
after only a few weeks’ use of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets. I can only explain 
their action on the theory that the cleans- 
ing and antiseptic properties of the tab- 
lets destroy the catarrhal germs wher- 
ever found because I have found the 
tablets equally valuable in catarrh of the 
throat and stumach as in nasal catarrh.’’ 

Dr. Esterbrook says, ‘‘Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets are especially useful in 
nasal catarrh and catarrh of the throat, 
clearing the membranes of mucus and 
speedily overcoming the hawking, cough- 
ing, ard expectorating.”’ 

Any sufferer from catarrh will find 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets will give imme- 
diate relief and being in tablet form and 
pleasant to the taste, are convenient and 
always ready for use, as they can be car- 
ried in the pocket and used at any time, 
as they contain no poisonous drugs, but 
only the cleansing, antiseptic properties 
of Eucalyptus bark, blood root, and Hy- 
drastin. 

All druggists sell the tablets at50 cents 
for complete treatment. 





New England Notes. 


Boston, Mass.—At the thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Bowdoin alumni of 
Boston and vicinity, President Hyde out- 
lined the work the college has set before 
itself in the expansion of the past few 
years. No attempt is being made to de- 
velop into a university such as Harvard. 
In a university all branches of knowledge 
are taught so thoroly that at the end of 
the course the — are themselves 
ee to teach the branch pursued. 

ut Bowdoin gives attention to the par- 
ticular needs of the undergraduates, and 
then sends them to the post- uate 
work of Harvard and the Institute of 
Technology. Harvard gets more gradu- 
ates per year from Bowdoin than from 
any other college. : 

esident Hyde would have Bowdoin 


occupy a middle —- between the old © 


style college and the university. The 
first year of the course should be devoted 
whol y to gaining discipline. Then there 
should be about twenty departments 
with the work of able professors and 
assistants carefully arranged. The fac- 
ulty can then say to any man at the 
beginning of the sophomore year that he 
may take all the work he can do in any 
one of these subjects, during the remain- 
der of his college course. is will give 
him a thoro knowledge of one subject 
rather than a mere smattering of many. 

Com. Robert E. Peary, U. S. N. ’77, 
showed at the same meeting a series of 
stereopticon views taken on his last voy- 

e in search of the North Pole, the 
slides none of them having before been 
shown in public. These were accompa- 
_— by a running account of his adven- 
ures. 


Friday, February 20, was a marked day 
at the Boston Latin school. The exer- 
cises related to Washington’s birthday, 
and the unusual feature was the unveil- 
ing of a portrait of Mr. Charles J. Capen, 
the senior master of the school. He be- 
gan his work in 1852, thus having com- 
pleted more than fifty years of service in 
the school. Mr. Capen has been a teacher 
for fifty-eight years and is within a few 
weeks of eighty yearsold. Theexercises 
were appropriate to the occasion and 
when the portrait was unveiled by two 
boys from his room he respodded at the 
piano with an improvisation on the air of 
‘Believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms.’’ 

Mr. Capen planned to become a physi- 
cian when he entered college, but upon 
his graduation in 1844 he was offered a 

osition in the Middle school at Dedham. 

n 1848 he opened a private high school 
there to meet the wishes of some of the 
citizens, a venture which was successful 
and led to establishing the Dedham High 
school. Naturally, Mr. Capen became its 
first principal when this school was opened 
in 1851. But, in 1852, he became usher 
in the Latin school, was elected sub-mas- 
ter in 1867, and master in 1870. He has 
taught every branch pursued in the Latin 
school, except German, and he is still do- 
ing just as good work as at any time in 
the past. The particular feature of his 
work has always been an insistence upon 
full development in his pupils rather than 
mere memorizing of facts. 


LOWELL, Mass.—The Lowell Textile 
school, whose three large buildings were 
dedicated on February 12, embraces 
within its scope instruction in the manip- 
ulation of all commercial fibers and all 
textile processes, from the raw material 
to the finished product, including the 
allied arts and sciences of chemistry,, me- 
chanics, and design. The dedicated build- 
ings represent a combined cost of $425,- 

. The commonwealth. of Massachu- 
setts and the city of Lowell combined to 
furnish this sum and contributions were 
also received from private individuals. 
The present number of students, altho 
the school is just in its infancy, is 545. 
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Here and There. 


The national convention of the Amer- 
ican Physical Association will be held in 
Ann Arbor and Detroit, Mich., on April 
6-19. 


Colgate university has received the 
gift of $100,000 from James B. Colgate, 
of New York. The university will now 
make an effort to secure an — sum for 
the erection of a new science building. 


The New York board of regents is 
trying to secure legislation that will give 
it complete control of the educational 
system of the state. This proposition 
would wipe out the present department 
of public instruction. State Supt. Charles 
R. Skinner is opposing this movement 
and is prepared to fight his position to 
the bitter end. 

The following honorary degrees were 
conferred at the exercises of the Univer- 
sity of Yong ag on Feb. 21: doctor 
of laws on Pres. Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton university; Prin. William 
Peterson, of McGill university, Montreal; 
John S. Sargent, the artist, and Gen. 
Leonard Wood, U. S. A.; doctor of sci- 
ence on Pres. Alexander Crombie Hum- 
a sa of Stevens institute, Hoboken, 


Memorial services for the late Pres. 
Charles Kendall Adams, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, were held on Feb. 16, 
and were attended by the entire faculty, 
1,500 students, and the state officials, 
Pres. E. A. Birge, of the University of 


The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty, 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
pre | being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath, and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in ge of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 

reparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 
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Wisconsin, and Pres. Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, made addresses. 
Pres. Benj. Ide Wheeler, of the University 
of California, was unable to be present. 

Mrs. Jane Stanford will soon surrender 
all control of the affairs of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., university, to the board of 
trustees. A bill has been introduced in 
the state legislature to amend the law 
which now gives Mrs. Stanford control. 
It is said that the trustees will insist 
upon electing Mrs. Stanford president of 
that board. 

CUMBERLAND, MbD.—Because of the 
obstinacy of a pupil, Ora Montgomery, 
a teacher in the Western Port school, is 
dead. She told a girl to remain after 
school for some violation of the rules. 
The pupil started to rush out and Miss 
Montgomery ran to aye y her. She 
tripped on her dress and fell down stairs, 
breaking her neck. 

The trustees of the U. S. Grant uni- 
versity have decided to move the depart- 
ment of academic and liberal arts, which 
has been located at Athens, Tenn., since 
the establishment of the university to 
Chattanooga. 

Presbyterian clergymen have decided 
to hea e college at Denver, Col. The 
city has offered a complete college build- 
ing ready for use. 

Ninety-eight Bands of Mercy were 
formed in the Indianapolis public schools 
during January. 

A bill is before the Missouri legislature 
to make it a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a fine, to flirt with boarding school girls, 
the spinster principals, or teachers. 

The Caldwell school at Thayer, IIl., 
was burned to the und on Feb. 16, 
and many of the children were seriously 
injured by being thrown from the sec- 
ond story window by their teacher to es- 
cape burning. The fire started from the 
furnace in the basement. The 100 chil- 
dren on the first floor quickly escaped, 
but the stairway leading to the second 
floor burned rapidly, cutting off all es- 
cape. As a last resort Miss Martin, the 
teacher, threw the terror-stricken pupils 
in her care-from the second-story win- 
dow to save their lives. She remained 
in the building entirely enveloped in 
flames, until the last child was out, when 
she jumped from the window. 

The trustees of Wesleyan university 
have announced a gift of $25,000 from 





Charles Scott, Sr., and Charles Scott, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, to be used for the con- 
struction of the J. D. Scott memorial 
laboratory of physics. 


Why the Boys Leave. 


In a recent address on ‘‘ Helping Hu- 
manity,’’ Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, the famous 
Rabbi, gave some vigorous remarks on 
some evident failings of the public 
schools. ‘‘The fact that the oe. 
ance of those leaving our public schools 
are boys, is generally attributed to the 
necessity of contributing to the family 
income, but,’’ Dr. Hirsch said, ‘‘this is 
only a pretense: the real reason is that 
the school work is absolutely uninterest- 
ing to the boys.’’ He urged that an effort 
must be made ain rp the schools 
that the child knows what power is his— 
the power of the head, hand, and heart. 
‘‘Our mere intellectual education, provided 
by the public schools, is top-heavy. The 
energy of heart lies dormant. Their 
hands are not developed and their hearts 
are stunted. Every child is suited for 
its particular vocation. So let the child 
be fitted, thru education, for what he has 
been created for by nature whether it be 
mental work or work with the hands.’’ 


A Successful Negro University 
in the South. 


The work which Atlanta univer- 
sity has been doing for the negro for 
thirty-four years is well set forth in a 
= compiled by Edward Twichell 

are, chaplain of the university. Atlanta 
university was founded by Edmund Asa 
Ware, a native of Wrentham, Mass., who 
was its first president. The making of 
public school teachers to lay the founda- 
tion for the intellectual advancement of 
the negro has been the principal work of 
the institution since its foundation. 
Nearly sixty per cent. of its graduates 
are teachers. In its departments of me- 
chanical arts and domestic science the 
students are trained for positions in pri- 
vate, industrial, and missionary schools 
and state colleges. The university is 
already prepared to furnish teachers of 
industry in the public common schools as 
soon as such instruction is provided for. 
About seventy-five per cent. of the 
negro teachers of public schools in the 
city of Atlanta are graduates of this uni- 
versity. Ten per cent. of the graduates 
of o school are in distinctively religious 
work. 

The curriculum of Atlanta university 
includes a college course of four years, 
preceded by a three years’ preparatory 
course, a normal course of four years, 
and an English high school course of 
three years. Industrial training is an in- 
tegral part of the various courses an 

provision is also made for post-graduate 
study. In addition to this the university 
carries on a careful scientific investiga- 


and moral conditions of the negro popula- 
tion for the double purpose of supplyin 
accurate information to students of socia 
problems everywhere. and especially for 
aiding and stimulating its graduates in 
efforts for social betterment. 


tion of the social, educational, economic, | suit 


Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 


They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 


“T was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it [ felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mrs. 
Ipa E, Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 


Pears 


Pears’ svap is nothing 
but ‘soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the world, 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company nev" vork 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
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In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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reaching the constituency which buys such pub- 
— enable us to give authors the best re- 
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FREE 


For 30 days to the read- 
ers of The School Journal 
A Very Fine Eight-day 


MANTEL CLOCK 


or China Tea Set, or Toilet Set, or 
Parlor Lamp, or Watch, and many 
other articles too numerous to 
mention, with an order of 20 lbs. of 
our New Crop 60c. Tea, any 
kind, or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-88 Vesey St., New York. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Iith Street, 


(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Onas. LEIGH, Manager. 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 

































Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 1903 


Clergymen, Teachers, and others will be given 
one free ticket to Europe with ali expenses for 
securing party of eight for any of my tours. 
Send for itineraries to 
ED WIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Standard Black- 
Board Stencils. 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate. The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

_ 1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw. 
ng, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the school 
room, 


To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
SCHOOL BELLS Sati" 


copper and tin only. T ote., 
McSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY. Baltimore. Ma 














Please mention this paper when writing 





Miscellany. 


The 82-volume series of literature read- 
ing for college entrance examinations 
known as ‘‘ Longmans’ English Classics ’’ 
has been enriched by the addition of the 
four books recently adopted by the Eng- 
lish Conference for reading and study in 
1906-7-8. These are: 

Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Goldsmith,’’ edited 
by Dr. Lewis B. Semple, of the Brooklyn 

mmercial High school, New York. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘Gareth and Lynnette,”’ 
etc., edited by Prof. Sophie Chantal Hart, 
of Wellesley college. 

Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ edited by 
Prof. Rice Carpenter, of Columbia uni- 
versity. 


Macaulay’s ‘“‘Life of Johnson” and | 12 


‘‘Essay on Addison,’’ edited by H. G. 
Buehler, of the Hotchkiss school, and 
Jas. G. Croswell, of the Brearley school. 

The series is under the general editor- 
ship of Prof. George R. Carpenter, mem- 
ber of the English Conference of the 
N. E. A. and professor in Columbia uni- 
versity, and is enjoying a deserved popu- 
larity with teachers who appreciate the 
high standard of scholarship represented 
in its contributors. 

Last Florida Tour. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, ey, al- 
most three months in Florida, will leave 
New York, _——— Baltimore, and 
Washington March 3. ’ 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route while go- 
ing on the special train, will be sold at 
the ee ae New York, $50.00; 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and 
Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, 
and at proportionate rates from other 
points. turning, passengers will use 
regular trains until May 31, 1903. 

or tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation, apply to ticket agents, or to 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
er Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
elphia, 
Expansion in the West. 

Increased trade with the Orient and 
wonderful commercial activity are 1903 
features along the Pacific Coast. 

Only $33 a to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific Coast points, Feb- 
ruary 15 to April’30, 1903. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Union Pacific line. Three thro’ trains 
daily. To the Northwest via this route, 
or via St. Paul. 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent. 

381 Broadway, New York City. 


California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. E. Underwood, G. E. P. A. Michigan 
Central R.R. 299 Main St., Buffalo. 


Insomnia from solar heat is readily 
overcome by one or two five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets at supper time and again 
before retiri If these conditions are 
partly dependent upon a disordered 
stomach, two five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets with fifteen or twenty drops of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia well diluted 
with water are advisable. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WinsLow’'s SooTHING Syrup has been used 
RE ARS by MRLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR OHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHE: the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
OUR. IND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists in: every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Hae: .’ and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 










. FISO'’S CURE’ FOR 
= CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL C 
oa Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Ose 
P) in time. Sold by druggists. . 


"CONSUMPTION 











Recent Deaths. 


Joel Sumner Smith, assistant librarian 
of Yale university, died on Feb: 13. 
He was a graduate of the class of 1853 of 
Yale, and was a prominent lecturer on 
bibliographical subjects. 


Dr. Moses Mielziner, president of the 
Hebrew union college, of Cincinnati, 
died on February 18. He was well known 
thruovt the United States and Europe on 
account of his writings. His ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Talmud”’ is the standard 
text-book on this subject. 


Eleanor Nyce Coolbaugh Freeman, 
widow of Samuel Freeman, a noted edu- 
cator, died at Montclair, N. J., February 


John B. Henck, formerly professor of 
civil engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, died recently at 
Montecito, Cal. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1840 and at once became the 
principal of the Hopkins classical school 
in Cambridge. The next year he served 
as professor of Greek and Latin at the 
University of Maryland and held asimilar 
position at the old Germantown, Penn., 
academy for five years. In 1865, when 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
was founded, he was appointed head of 
the department of civil engineering and 
continued to hold that position until 1881 
when he retired. Professor Henck re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. from Harvard 
in 1843 and was a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


PEDAGOGICAL 
BOOKS «2% a a 


The following is a list of recent books on the 
science of teaching, selected from our catalogs. 
We are prepared to furnish any book on this 
subject. Our lists are constantly revised and 
include the latest and best. 

New Pedagogy, by J. P. Gordy. Cloth. $1.00 
net, postpaid. 

The Art of Teaching, by Dr. E. E. White. Pre- 
sents the fundamental principles of the art of 
teaching in a practical way. i 
age, 10c. 

The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
a, Designed to aid the teacher in pre- 
paring his work Price, 90c.; postage 10c. 

Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
Education, by H. Thistleton Mark. Valuable 
tho ts on the mental and moral develop- 
ment of pupils. 306pp. $1.50 net, postpaid. 

Teaching Reading in Ten Cities. Edited by Eva 
D. Kellogg. Covers every prominent method 
for teaching reading to beginners nowin use 
in our public schools. 

How to Teach Reading and Composition. Ex- 
plains how to lead pupils to obtain knowledge 
— culture from a book. Price, 45c.; postage, 





ce, 80c.; post- 


Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry, 
by Fabian Ware. 800pp. $1.20 net, postpaid. 
Education in the I9th mee, by R. D. Roberts 
Lectures before the Cambridge Extension 
Summer Meeting. 285 pp. 90c.; postage, 16c. 

Scientific Sloyd, by Anna Molander. Outlines 
seven years’ work for pupils from seven to 
fourteen years of age, with practical working 
suggestions. Price, 50c. 

First Years in Handicraft, by Walter J. Kenyon. 
How to make useful things with ruler, pencil, 
and scissors. 127 pp. Price, 90c.: postage, 8c. 
Send for our catalogs with descriptions and 

prices of books for teachers and school supplies, 

The Education of Teachers, by W. H. Payne. 
Eight essays. A “thought-provoking” book. 
Oar price, $5.85: postage, 12c. 

A General Outline of Pedagogy, by R. N. Roark. 
A manual to meet the need of the self-helping 
teacher. Cloth. 245 pp. 75c., postpaid. 

Twentieth Cen Educational Problems, by 
A. C. Miller. Cloth. $1 net, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. Kguioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Pesitions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, ee 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 








Boulevard, Chicago 414 Century Building, Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Buildtag. Denver. “ Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 





HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 778 Ae vork 


ds college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
sieate aceasie, Goa families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 


SchermerhOrn sseccazsccnorvex | Jou. Roonwa, Manager. 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied hundreds of 
teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 1903. Teachers 
should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase Your Salary.” If you are 
a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching for a small salary. This Bureau 
received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. 8S. KELLOGG & CO., Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YLOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We furnish financial and professional] references and 
The EDUCATIONAL BUREAU invite investigation by competent teachers. 
( Established 1891 by present manager) Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 
Chas. J. Parker, Gen. Mer.. RALEIGH, N.C. | States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 
WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: FORT SMITH, ARK. We were unable to fil] hundreds of places making 
Members represented through both Offices. application last year. 


FISHER scx. AGENCY 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELSABLE. 























120 Tremont St., Boston 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


Books at Less» 
Than Half Price 


STOCK-TAKING SALE 


Offers good only while the books 
last. Make at least two selec- 
tions, as we cannot supply these 
editions after the stock is sold. 


s) ; A beautiful cloth bound 
Spencer’s Education edition. 227 pages. For- 
ee. $1.00. For this sale only, 50c., post- 
paid. 


sol? 500 questions and an- 
Southwick’s Handy Hel swers on subjects of 
general interest. A popular book at $1.00, For 
this sale only, 50¢., postpaid. 


' J i t = 

Tate’s Philosophy of Education A,bo0k of meth- 

for methods. 831 pages, unique cloth binding, 
laid paper. 50c , postpaid. 

10” inn Exactly the same book, 

Currie’s Early Education except in binding, de- 

scribed in Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog. 285 


pages. Formerly $1.10, postpaid. For this sale 
only, 50c., postpaid. 


y j inn See Kellogg’ 
Allen’s Temperament in Education °° Kejone’s 
Catalog for description of the new edition which 
differs from the old only in binding. Price, 50c. 
For this sale only, 25c., pp. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East NINTH STREET, 





NEw YORK 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
xapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
If you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 
B. W. Brintnall, Manager, = 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington. 


Oldest west of the Hudson. Best fa- 


Educational Bureau cilities, efficient service, direct work. 


Good positions for good teachers. 
(G) Allentown, Pa. Register now. Circulars free. 


Shaw’s New Question Book. 








Shaw’s Question Book. By Epwarp R. Suaw. This is the best question book | 


for teachers and those preparing to teach ever published, for the following reasons: (1) It is 
autl. ~- The author stands high as teacher and educational 
au? ~efully divided into grades—3rd grade, 2nd grade, 
em, Ise yrade, _. ,. - -. sional (for state certificate) grade. The teacher is 

we, impelled to advance ; having studied the 3rd grade questions, the 2nd 
grade is naturally taken up. (3) It contains about three thousand 
questions with answers on 77 different branches of study required in 
examinations. A new edition has just been issued, with 
Historical and Geographical Maps brought up to 
date. 


PRICE, $1.75; TO TEACHERS, $1.60; Postage, I5c. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. Pabtshers ana 6{ E, Oth St, N.Y. 




















33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





MEMORY, 


How to Improve It. 


a Dr. Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 

Fs means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 

was highly praised. Just before his death 

e put these lectures into book form 

for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 

The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 

gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 

tions, the memory may be greatly im- 

proved. 


Price, $1,00 net, postpaid 








ALL THE BOOKS OF ALL THE PUBLISHERS 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR (0., 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y, 


BOOKS 
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A VALUABLE PEDAGOGICAL WORK 
Parker's TALKS ON PEDAGOGICS 


AN OUTLINE ON THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION 


By COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER, author of ‘‘ Talks on Teaching ” 


This book is the result of the author’s most mature thought 
and work. It is acknowledged on all sides to be the most 
complete, philosophic, and valuable exposition of the doctrine 
of concentration or co-ordination. It represents the most 
advanced thought on education of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. On the basis of the theory of Concen- 
tration, the author builds a plan of studies, deserving the 
careful study of every teacher. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS COMMEND ATIONS 
tthe Child Subjects of Study | “All earnest seekers after truth 
111—Form as a Mode of Judgment will be inspired and helped by the 

1V—Number and Its Relation to the | perusal of this generous volume.” 


Central Subjects — Supt. 8. Dutton, Brookli 
V—What Can Be Done with Numbers eu > oT 
Vi—Attention 
Vil—Observation 
Vv pi tasgusges and Hearing Language | 
TX—Readin d Its Relations to the 





“Tt isin every respect an admir 
able book, replete with sound pbi- 





Centra Subject losophy and practical methods.” — 
—Modes of Expression Supt. John Swett, San Francisco. 
xr Unity of Expressive Acts ia 
XIl—Acquisiti on of the Forms of One of the best contributions 
ght : Eee to American thought on the edu- 
XTII—Speech and Wri cational questions of the age.”— 
me Covell and Moral | Detroit Free Press. 
XV—Summary of the Doctrine of Con-| “+ is very fine.” Pres. Charles 
Conteation DeGarmo, Swarthmore College. 


XVi—Democrecr and Education 


491 pages. Library cloth binding. Price, $1.50; to teach- 
ers, $1.20; postage, 10 cents. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO, ° "tu"ts.g"* 





New and Very Valuable Books. 


THE MORSE READERS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books, 


By THOMAS M. BALLIET, Supt., Springfield, Mass., and 
ELLA M. POWERS. 


These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Unequalled. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM and the NATURAL 
MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS (Medial) 
Many original features but thoroughly practical. 20 to 28 
Adjustable. Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. Correlated 
Copy Material carefully Graded and Illustrated. 


_ CARROLL’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


Around the World. 3 Books 


Graded Sociological, Commercial, Industrial Treatment. 
Enthusiastically endorsed. 


RED LETTER DAYS AND RED LETTER FACTS 


By I. FREEMAN HALL, Supt. N. Adams, Mass., and 
E. D. LENNOX. Remarkably attractive treatment of all 
Holidays, and facts on Nature, Literature, etc. For 3rd and 
4th Grades. 


See catalog for Many Other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


8 Beacon Street 96 Fifth Avenue 195 Wabash Avenue 
BOST 'N YEW YORK. CHICAGO 





x * 3 * * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS **3** 


School Entertainment Kalalog. | Teachers’ Katalog. 


New Century Katalog. 


A descriptive list of pedagogical books and 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over '700 
over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teachers, best books listed, classified,many described, 


this year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 





N these breezy days of early spring long walks in 
the country are looked forward to with pieasure 
both by old and young. 
No better time for outdoor study than when all na- 
ture is stirring with new life. Be sure to take with 
you plenty of 


DIXON'S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


They are particularly good for making sketches 
from nature, having those qualities so much desired 
by all teachers of art, and also where color is used as 
a medium. If you will mention this publication we 
will be glad to send our new catalogue illustrated in 
colors. It will help you. 











JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,2"%32,0% 





A unique katalog—none other published, 
Send 2c. stamp. 


Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 







‘*O, Wind, if winter comes, 
can spring be far behind? ”’ 
SHELLEY. 
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A FEW OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


ROBERTSON’S GEOGRAPHIC-HISTORICAL SERIES, Illustrating the History of 
merica and the United States, from 1492 to th t time. Th 
the market correlating the subjects of Geography and 1 History. a ne oe ee 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ARI i 
as applied to the entirosubjec: of Prachoal Attihmotie. ? rocmeine the Object Method, 


OGRESSIV . ini - 
PR GRE IVE, READING. AND WRITING SERIES, Combining the Word and Sen 


UNION SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Especially selected for School Purposes by eminent edu- 
UNION GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF MAPS, Copyrighted 1902. 
UNION RECORDS UNION GLOBES 


7 SCHOOL SUPPLIES SCHOOL FURNITURE 
We are in a position to fill orders promptly and satisfactorily. Write for descriptive matter and 
prices. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 2i1-213 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARDS - PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


DECIMATE YOUR INK BILL 


a BY USING 1] 











Cy 
20" CENTURY 
INK ESSENCE 


INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST 


C. A. BLACK, 36 Cornell St., Cleveland, 0. 
TRANSLATIONS 





Literal 
The Best Translations 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass. 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, entended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - 


Interlinear 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 


Good Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leathor Bodin “Cloth Sides—Price’ Reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 
Catalogue Free— 





610 Empire Building, 71 Broad , 
New York City. onaigines: 


= Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This beek is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 
good beok for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 43, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 
# #4 # ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM # # #& 


We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, re ctiqns 
of superior quality and permanent value” ALL TAREN FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTINGS. 
ew catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 600 illustrations, is sent on approval to 
teachers upon receipt ofa guarantee that it will be returned prepaid in good condition withm a 
week. Wo offer special discounts. 
Our new illustrated leaflet ‘Animal Life in Art,” and list of pictures for High schools are 
mailed free on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK, 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS. 


GEORGE J, WIGHT, Manager, 








SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION. 


Minerals, Recks, invertebrate-Animais 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put = 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied wt 
modei text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 

Commissioner Harris writes; ‘‘ Every school in the 
United States, in = opinion, should have these col- 
lections.” RELIE APS: LANTERN SLIDES 
OHARTS, ete. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th STREET, N. W., WasHineaton, D. 6. 


FRENC 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
.Complete Catalogue on application. 


The Lawton Simplex Printer 


It is the simplest and 


rocess ever invented 

ts work is an exact 
facsimile of ordinary 
writing. Dra 
can be reproduced 
several colors at one 
printing. One hun- 

red copies of the 

original can be —- 

duced in twenty minutes. Copies of examination 
questions; the words of a song; problems for the olass: 

rograms of school exercises; any kind of work can be 
} ws icated on this printer. The original is written om 
any ordinary paper, with any pen, and from this 10 
copies can be e. 

end for circulars and samples of work. 


LAWTON @ CO., 


59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
: 30 Vesey St., New York. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 
for teaching French 

















Liberal Pay for Information 


i ge know where and when goods in tine 
will be purchased, write tome. I pay Itberally for 
information. 


$20 per Month in Addition to Your 
Salary can easily be made by acting as my cer- 
respondent and using your spare time in accord- 
ance with my suggestions. 


This Coupon is good for $5.00. For 
$1 with this coupon Iwill send you (transporta- 
tion charges propeid by me) a $5.00 reversible 
map of U. 8. and World, 47x¢7 inches in size, with 
a gross of my school pens or a gallon of best guar- 
anteed ink, as preferred (either of which is werth 
$1.00). This exceedingly liberal offer is made to 
introduce the goods. 


This Cou 
For 2 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


TALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
Physica: and Science Apparatus. 
Kindergarten Goods, 

Schoo] Supplies—Books and Apparatus. 
School and Office Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 











pon is good for 25 Cents. 

















Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether 


Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


—<—wi® THE ESTERBROOK DEN CO. <a 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works: Camden. N. J. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, samoeeet. 

533 Cooper Buil Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 

420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Th e EDUC ATION A L BU RE AU ‘ We furnish ho roy 4 and oe and 


invite i eachers. 
( Established 1891 by present manager) Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 
Chas. J. Parker, Gen. Mer., RALEIGH, N.C, | States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 
WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: FORT SMITH, ARK.” we were unable to fill hundreds of places making 
bers ted through both Offices. application last year. 


v 


SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Offers the Best Agency Service To Be Had in the South. 























Greenwood, S. C. 


Tenth Year, Established Reputation, Business Methods, Reasonable Terms. Seeks Quality, not Quantity in 
Membership. Covers entire South. Send for Particulars. Millions are being spent for establishing and en- 
larging schools and colleges inthe South. Teachers of ability are in demand. 

F. M. SHERIDAN, Manager. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied hundreds of 
teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 1903. Teachers 
should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase Your Salary.” If you are 
a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching for a small salary. This Bureau 
received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries which it could not supply. Begin noz. 


H. 8S. KELLOGG &G CO., Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 
Schermerhorn 


3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RocKWELL, Manager. 











| 


SPALDING’S 


Official Athletic Almanac 


FOR 1903. 


The only almanac published that 
contains a complete list of Ameri- 
can Best-on-Kecords and Complete 
List of Champions. Over 530 Pic- 
tures of Prominent American and 
Foreign Athletes. Price, 10 cents. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 

















The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE £,9F Boston 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence Invited. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Calli 
or Address Mrs, YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Oldest west of the Hudson. Best fa- 
cilities, efficient service, direct work. 


Educational Bureau Good positions for good teachers. 


(G) Allentown, Pa. Register now. Circulars free. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


ative Lines, 





enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Busivess on Cofiserv- 
We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 


HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, Syracuse, N. ¥. 2: "200% 


Personal assistance to all Mar. 
WE PROMISE { } CANDIDATES 


Agents who travel to assist 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


You service that always pleases 
ALBANY TEAC HERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
TEACHERS wanted for present 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY TEACHERS Wanted for present 


schools. Salaries from $400 to $1600. Teachers furnished forall grades in public schools, 
colleges, seminaries, private schools. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Proprietor, 
qc with geod general education wanted for department work in 
PE CIALI STS High schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Col- 
leges, in Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure 
positions paying from 860 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 
music and drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.) HARRISBURG, PA.: 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


Rapidly superseding all the old-time methods, Holds the World’s Record 
for speed with legibility. In two years GREGG SHORTHAND has been 
adopted by over 400 of the best known business colleges and high schools; 
and our greatest difficulty has been to supply the demand for teachers of it. 

GREGG SHORTHAND is a natural system, founded on the elements 
of longhand, and written with a free, uniform movement instead of the zig- 
zag movement of the geometrical systems. This system is free from shading 
and position writing, and on account of its simplicity is peculiarly adapted 
for use in public schools. 


Write for our booklet “ABOUT GREGG SHORTHAND ” 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY. 57 Washington St., Chicago 











. 2 22 The Hier, Syracuse, N. Y. 








98 COURSES 1x 23 
DEPARTMENTS, In- 
CLUDING A SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF GEQG- 
RAPHY. Single Tu- 
ition Fee of $25. In- 
expensive living. For 
Circular and Book of 
Views, address, The 
Registrar, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION | 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

















July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 | 

Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Drills, 
PLAYS Reward Card. Big Catalog free 
LOGAN, DAILEY & CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


State Normal School, 
Edinboro, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. FREE TUITION. 
High-grade school for teachers Winter term 
of 13 weeks begins Monday, December 29th, 1902, 
and Spring term of 13 weeks begins Monday, 
March 30, %8. Address, 


JOHNS F. BIGLER, Principal. 








For Best Results, Equip your Schools with 
TAYLOR’S PATENT and 
FREE HAND DRAWING PAPER. 


For Samples and Prices write 
TAYLOR @ CO., 
5 Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 


Silicate and Slate 
BlacKboards « 


Send for prices before placing your 
orders; try us on your next order. 
We manufacture Silicate Veneer slabs 
3 and 4 feet wide by 12 feet long, 
finished on one or both sides, with our 
Black Diamond Slating, a perfect 
slate surface. Silicate , revolving 
Blackboards, Wall Boards, Roll 
Boards, Lapilinum (Slated Cloth), 
Book Slates, Black Diamond Liquid 
Slating, Crayon Holders, Easels, 
Pointers, Sheepskin Erasers, Wool 
Felt Erasers, and many other goods 
suitable for the school-room, at the 
lowest market price. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 

New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 
Send for illustrated Catalog 37th edition. 
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The 


New Century 


WRITE FORNEW Typewriter 


_ CATALOGUE. 
~ AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York 








Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


GILLOTT’S «1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
requirements in teaching writiag. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The VALUE OF A MAP depends upon whether you can 
rely on it. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S maps possess value. 
Our argument, “‘ The Value of a Map,” will tell you why. 


Send for it, also map catalog, and mention this paper 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 167 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, 


ee ee ee eee ee 
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Blackboard Stencils | 


Literature, Penmanship. 


They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-room. 


For roc. we willsend 1 Geography 
Map; 1 Language Stencil and our 
complete list of stencils and charts. 





enable the teacher to place upon the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 
They cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. 
With their aid the teacher can illus- 
trate lessons in Geography, History, 
Language, Botany, Natural History, 


RELL EBL BE 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 















ZB A : Ay = 
ZB \ ri : 
bei” \ Mle A; Thirteen thousand 
ZA positions were filled by the 


7 Remington Employment Departments during 
’ ~ the year 1902 in the cities of New York and Chicago 
alone. Every city in America shows a similar proportion 


Good Pay 


Remember that the user of a low-priced writing machine always wants 
a low-priced stenographer. The best positions are 
secured by the competent operators of the 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Co., 327 Broadway, N.Y. 














E.L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 








For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s"’ on label. 











of Oratory 






Music, Pedagogy. 
and all information apply to 


Emerson College 


¥ Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 

The largest school of Oratory, Literature, 
and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new build- 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
For catalogue 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


Vhickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


or Commission, 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 

















No Satisfaction 
Short of Perfection 








isthe Principle underlying 
the Construction of the... 


SMITH 
PREMIER 
Typewriter 











That is why Practical Improvements 
——— are first seen on 
nee ee, the SMITH 


PREMIER. 
S Itisanup-with- 
mage the-times ma- 
Chines oo ove 00 ove 
Catalogue Free 
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383 333 Iilustrated 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co’ 





Syracuse,N. Y.,U.S.A. 
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